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By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL,  D. 


The  long  and  interesting  life  of  Robert  Samuel  Rantoul 
was  characterized  from  beginning  to  end  by  remarkable 
variety  as  respects  sympathies,  feelings,  and  experiences. 
This  variety  appeared  strongly  during  his  college  life  at 
Harvard.  He  got  along  well  with  a  variety  of  classmates, 
the  studious  and  the  idlers,  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor, 
the  rowdies  and  the  well-mannered.  There  was  an  alert¬ 
ness  and  vivacity,  and  an  atmosphere  of  good-will  about 
him  which  commended  him  to  classmates  of  very  different 
origins  and  ways  of  thinking. 

He  was  born  in  Beverly,  but  went  to  small  private 
schools  in  Gloucester  and  Beverly,  and  then  to  the  Boston 
Latin  School  for  four  years  beginning  in  1846,  following 
the  movements  of  his  father’s  family.  The  Latin  School 
at  that  time  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the 
oldest  public  school  in  the  country,  and  was  then  resorted 
to  almost  exclusively  by  boys  of  American  parentage. 
Rantoul  therefore  entered  Harvard  College  in  1849  with 
an  excellent  preparation,  and  having  experienced  intimate 
contacts  with  a  large  variety  of  children. 

His  father  died  in  1852  ;  and  thereafter  he  needed  to 
earn  part  of  his  college  expenses,  and  therefore  kept  a 
district  school  in  his  Junior  and  Senior  years  for  about 
three  months  between  Thanksgiving  and  the  first  week  in 
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March.  The  College  made  it  easy  for  students  to  serve 
in  district  schools  those  three  months  by  placing  a  six- 
weeks’  vacation  in  the  latter  half  of  this  period,  and 
arranging  that  the  students  that  remained  in  College  while 
the  school-keepers  were  away  should  do  chiefly  review 
work  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  school-teachers’ 
absence,  ^ntoul’s  mental  and  moral  qualities  and  his 
delightful  disposition  made  him  a  teacher  acceptable  both 
to  his  pupils  and  to  their  parents,  and  also  to  the  village 
communities  in  which  the  schools  were  situated.  He  him¬ 
self  thought  this  school-keeping  was  an  important  part  of 
his  own  training,  and  always  looked  back  on  these  ex])er- 
iences  with  satisfaction.  The  high  scholars  in  College 
as  a  rule  did  not  keep  school,  but  by  preference  adhered 
to  the  Harvard  recitation  room  and  its  book  work  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  vacation.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  Rantoul’s  intimates  in  college  and  afterwards  were  in 
the  group  of  high  scholars.  On  the  whole,  broad  sympa¬ 
thies  and  good  fellowship  with  all  sorts  of  students  char¬ 
acterized  his  college  life. 

During  the  first  year  after  his  graduation  Rantoul  lived 
at  home  in  Beverly,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Charles  G.  Loring,  whose  professional  and  civic 
career  was  for  him  a  bright  example.  During  the  sum¬ 
mers  of  ’63  and  ’54  he  taught  at  Beverly  a  group  of  boys 
who  belonged  to  the  Loring  and  Jackson  families  ;  and 
some  of  these  boys  in  their  after-lives  had  strong  influ¬ 
ence  on  Rantoul’s  opinions  and  associations.  In  that  stir¬ 
ring  winter  of  1853-54  his  opinions  about  the  rendition  of 
fugitive  slaves,  which  had  first  been  formed  during  his 
Junior  Year  in  college  when  his  father  and  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Loring  were  of  Counsel  for  the  fugitive  Thomas  Sims 
at  the  hearing  before  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  were  strength¬ 
ened  and  confirmed  by  what  he  saw  of  the  trial  of 
Anthony  Burns  before  Judge  Edward  Greeley  Loring.  In 
the  fall  following  that  exciting  winter  Rantoul  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  remained  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  receiving  his  degree  in  1856.  Within  a  year 
of  his  admission  to  the  Bar  at  Salem  (1856)  he  entered 
upon  his  political  career,  being  elected  Representative  to 
the  General  Court. 
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Rantoul  was  always  proud  of  his  lineage.  His  mother 
was  descended  from  John  Woodbury  of  Salem,  a  member 
of  the  little  colony  which  moved  from  Cape  Ann  to  Naum- 
keag  in  1626.  His  father’s  family  dates  in  this  country 
only  from  1769 ;  for  the  first  Rantoul  in  America,  the 
victim  of  a  press-gang  in  a  Scottish  port,  escaped  from 
one  of  the  British  frigates  which  sailed  for  Boston  in  that 
year  to  enforce  the  tea  tax,  and  died  in  command  of  a 
Salem  merchant’s  ship  which  went  down  with  all  on  board 
in  a  storm  off  the  Virginia  coast  in  1783. 

The  variety  of  Rantoul’s  political  experience  is  well 
illustrated  by  his  appointment  by  President  Lincoln  as 
Collector  of  the  Customs  for  the  port  of  Salem  and 
Beverly.  When  he  had  completed  his  four  years’  term 
he  owed  his  removal  to  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  who  at  that 
time  was  called  a  Republican,  but  whose  re-election  to 
Congress  Rantoul  had  publicly  declined  to  support.  His 
administration  of  the  Collectorship  had  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Salem  merchants  ;  and  he  himself  was 
afterward  pleased  to  recall  that  in  one  of  his  official  years 
$112,000  had  been  collected  in  duties,  a  sum  which  had 
not  been  collected  for  many  yeai-s  before,  and  has  never 
been  collected  since.  In  the  balmy  days  of  Salem  com¬ 
merce  such  a  sura  might  have  been  collected  on  one  cargo. 

Rantoul  was  equally  proud  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his 
own  marriage  to  the  youngest  child  of  David  A.  Neal  of 
Salem,  a  marriage  of  which  he  himself  says  “in  the  weight¬ 
iest  transaction  of  my  life  I  have  been  the  most  fortu¬ 
nate.”  From  this  marriage  came  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  This  marriage  also  consolidated  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  two  of  the  descendants  of  the  two  fathers 
Rantoul  and  Neal,  who  together  had  been  active  in  the 
development  and  management  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
way  when  that  corporation — a  railway  running  north  and 
south — was  still  a  lively  financial  experiment 

After  Rantoul  was  removed  from  the  Collectorship  he 
returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  with  an  office  in  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  but  the  law  business  being  light  he  gave  much  time 
to  writing  for  newspapers,  thereby  adding  much  to  the 
variety  of  his  intellectual  interests. 

Thus  far  his  family  life  had  centered  at  Beverly  and 
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Salem ;  but  in  August  1875  he  took  all  his  family  to 
Europe,  where  they  remained  for  four  years,  not  engaged 
in  rapid  travel,  but  spending  long  periods  in  places  where 
the  children  could  pursue  their  education  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  their  parents  could  enter  into  the  civic  and 
social  life  of  such  places  as  Stuttgart  and  Baden  Baden  in 
Germany,  and  of  Paris  and  French  Switzerland. 

When  in  Europe  Rantoul  became  known  as  a  competent 
speaker  at  historical  celebrations  and  festivals ;  and  in 
this  function  he  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
thus  added  to  his  interests  as  a  lawyer  and  a  public  ser¬ 
vant  the  interests  of  a  local  historian. 

Between  1879  and  1885  Rantoul’s  interest  in  politics 
and  the  public  service  was  strongly  developed ;  so  that  he 
repeatedly  served  on  Party  Committees  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  He  was  twice  elected  to  represent  a  Salem  Dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  1885  he  took  a  portion 
of  his  family  to  live  abroad  in  France  and  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  his  method  again  being  that  of  living  abroad  rather 
than  that  of  travelling  abroad.  He  thus  added  to  the 
remarkable  variety  of  his  life  as  respects  human  sym¬ 
pathies  and  contacts. 

After  1884  he  “drifted  away  from  the  Republican  Party 
of  which  I  (he)  had  been  in  1855  one  of  the  organizers”. 
He  became  a  supporter  of  President  Cleveland  ;  and  after 
he  had  joined  the  Democratic  Party  it  gave  him  great 
satisfaction  to  be  elected  Mayor  of  Salem  for  four  years 
running,  Salem  being  a  distinctly  Republican  city.  His 
services  to  the  City  as  Mayor  were  universally  recognized 
as  highly  creditable  ;  but  that  recognition  did  not  prevent 
his  defeat  when  he  aspired  to  be  elected  for  the  fifth  time. 
His  desires  for  political  service  were  frequently  defeated 
in  Massachusetts  after  he  had  joined  the  Democratic  Par¬ 
ty  ;  for  Massachusetts  was  in  most  years  strongly  Repub¬ 
lican.  On  the  whole,  Rantoul’s  political  experiences  were 
like  all  his  other  work,  highly  various,  and  they  brought 
him  into  contact  with  politicians  and  voters  of  various 
origins,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought. 

None  of  Rantoul’s  varied  occupations  gave  him  more 
lasting  satisfaction  than  his  constant  and  disinterested 
services  to  the  Essex  Institute.  There  he  could  feed  all 
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his  tastes  for  historical  and  genealogical  studies,  and  ex¬ 
press  his  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  Essex  County  and 
New  England  traditions  and  in  the  character  and  services 
of  the  settlers  and  founders  of  New  England  and  their 
descendants. 

Rantoul  was  always  an  active  and  much  interested 
member  of  the  Class  that  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1853.  If  he  were  not  in  Europe,  he  invariably  attend¬ 
ed  both  the  stated  and  the  occasional  meetings  of  the 
Class.  Accordingly  he  was  present  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Class  on  January  11,  1913,  which  was  attended  by 
eight  of  its  fourteen  surviving  members.  That  meeting 
resolved  that  the  sketches  of  deceased  members  which 
had  been  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary, 
Samuel  S.  Shaw,  should  be  printed  on  its  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  graduation  with  as  many  sketches  of  the  living 
members  as  it  would  prove  possible  to  procure.  Secretary 
Shaw  feeling  unable  to  undertake  the  editorship,  Rantoul 
accepted  that  function  and  did  the  work  with  great  zeal. 
The  prefatory  note  which  he  prefixed  to  this  publication, 
dated  at  Salem  Massachusetts,  June  1913,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Class  which  is  at  once  amusing  and  touch¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  the  last  sentence  Rantoul  declares  that  ‘^many 
of  these  revived  associations  appealed  to  the  strongest 
ties  that  have  given  value  to  my  life”.  This  emphatic 
statement  is  all  the  more  interesting  because  the  four 
years  which  the  Class  of  1853  spent  together  in  Harvard 
College  antedate  organized  athletic  sports  the  college 
newspapers,  college  colors,  high-colored  academic  robes, 
expensive  club-houses,  and  all  the  other  recent  influences 
which  are  nowadays  supposed  to  create  the  characteristic 
Harvard  flavor,  atmosphere,  or  spirit.  What  Rantoul  and 
his  classmates  got  from  Harvard  was  love  of  freedom  and 
toleration,  and  a  firm  belief  in  public  spirit  and  fellowship 
with  kindred  hearts. 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Asticou,  17  Aug.,  ’22. 
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By  Judge  Alden  Perley  White. 


In  the  (lays  of  small  classes,  college  classmates  knew 
each  other,  through  and  through,  in  the  very  making  of 
manhood,  and  their  appreciation  of  each  other’s  characters 
and  capacities  was  keenly  true.  Thereafter  they  followed 
each  other’s  careers,  sharing  in  the  reflected  pride  of  indi¬ 
vidual  successes,  charitable  for  individual  shortcomings. 
Except  as  merit  and  fault  are  revealed  in  the  sacred  limits 
of  homes,  except  as  the  tenderest  memories  are  reserved 
as  family  inheritance,  no  more  true  and  loving  tribute  can 
be  paid  to  a  man  against  whose  name  a  star  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  placed  in  the  alumni  list  than  by  a  surviving 
classmate.  The  tribute  to  Mr.  Rantoul  by  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  himself  so  pre-eminent  in  distinction  as  bead  of  the 
great  university  from  which  they  graduated  together, 
sixty-nine  years  ago  this  summer,  is  unique  as  an  instance 
of  vigorous  survivorship,  a  rare  and  precious  testimonial 
of  mutual  friendship  throughout  unusually  long  years  of 
life. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Essex  Institute,  were  well 
aware  of  the  many-sided  activities  of  Mr.  Rantoul,  though 
but  few  are  old  enough  to  recall  his  early  career.  We 
knew  him  as  Mayor  of  Salem,  and  as  one  unofficially 
recognized  as  well  nigh  its  first  citizen  in  association  with 
public  affaire  and  civic  endeavor.  We,  here,  knew  him 
best  and  now  recall  him  most  familiarly  in  connection 
with  his  long  and  devoted  service  to  the  Institute. 

The  paragraph  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  memorial  which  most 
directly  touches  our  point  of  view  is  this :  ‘‘None  of 
Rantoul’s  varied  occupations  gave  him  more  lasting 
satisfaction  than  his  constant  and  disinterested  service 
to  the  Essex  Institute.  There  he  could  feed  all  his 
tastes  for  historical  and  genealogical  studies,  and  ex¬ 
press  his  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  Essex  County  and 
New  England  traditions  and  in  the  character  and  services 
of  the  settlers  and  founders  of  New  England  and  their 
descendants.” 
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His  membership  began  Dec.  9,  1863  ;  it  continued  as 
long  as  he  lived.  How  keenly  he  appreciated  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  men  of  1821,  whose  organization  of  the 
Elssex  Historical  Society  was  the  genesis  of  the  Institute ; 
how  he  revered  their  characters  and  attainments  ;  how  he 
cherished  their  ideals,  how  enthusiastically  he  rejoiced  in 
the  extent  to  which  those  ideals  had  been  realized, — all 
ring  out  from  the  lines  of  his  address  as  President  of  the 
Institute,  delivered  at  Academy  Hall,  September  18, 1896, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Historical  Society.  Vividly  he  portrayed  the  individuals 
of  that  remarkable  group,  which  included  Doctor  Edward 
Augustus  Holyoke,  son  of  a  president  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Joseph  Story,  of  the  greatest  of  American  jurists  ; 
John  Pickering,  distinguished  lawyer  and  more  distin¬ 
guished  scholar ;  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  whose  name  is  hon¬ 
ored  by  navigators ;  Leverett  Saltonstall,  to  l)ecome  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  first  Mayor  of  Salem, 
and  Member  of  Congress ;  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  to  become 
Member  of  Congress,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  United  States  Senator.  “The  professions,  clerical, 
legal,  medical,  the  pursuits  of  statecraft,  commerce,  let¬ 
ters  and  the  arts,  could  show  no  brighter  names,  search 
the  continent  over,  than  the  roll  of  our  infant  Historical 
Society  embraced.”  The  membership  list  was  soon  em¬ 
bellished  by  other  illustrious  names,  including  Nathan 
Dane  and  Manasseh  Cutler.  And  even  more  vividly  did 
Mr.  liiintonl  portray  “the  magnificent,  second-century 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  Endecott,  which  is  without 
a  rival,  as  it  was  without  a  prototype,  and  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  discourse  from  Mr.  Justice  Story,  then  at  the 
acme  of  his  power  and  fame,  making  the  day  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  county.” 

Doctor  Holyoke,  veteran  of  a  hundred  years,  had  been 
succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  Historical  Society  by 
Colonel  Benjamin  Pickman,  Honorable  Ichabod  Tucker, 
and  Honorable  Daniel  Appleton  White ;  and  when,  in 
1848,  by  the  merger  of  the  Historical  Society  and  the 
Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  was  established.  Judge  White’s  presidency  of  the 
older  society  was  likewise  merged  in  the  presidency  of  the 
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composite  organization.  Succeeding  him, Honorable  Asahel 
Huntington,  Francis  Peabody,  Doctor  Henry  Wheat- 
land  and  Reverend  Edmund  B.  Willson,  D.D.,  successive¬ 
ly  held  the  presidency  of  the  Institute  until  1895.  In 
that  year  Mr,  Rantoul  had  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Willson.  The  address  referred  to,  delivered  early  in  his 
term  of  office,  was  thus  in  the  nature  of  a  salutatory. 
He  did  not  in  words  express  the  pride  which  naturally 
and  rightfully  he  felt  in  his  election  to  a  leadership  which 
had  been  made  so  distinctive  a  position  of  honor  in  this 
community  by  his  eminent  predecessors.  But  his  sense 
of  the  responsibility,  coupled  with  the  honor,  was  un- 
mistakeable.  “We  may  not  cl(»se  the  reflections  proper  to 
this  historic  hour  without  asking  of  ourselves,  custodians 
as  we  are  of  a  sacred  trust,  what  cheer  ?”  “Derived  from  a 
source  so  noble  and  so  exacting  of  high  endeavor,  bow  has 
the  Institute  thus  far  sustained  her  part?  Providence 
has  devolved  on  us,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  burthen 
they  laid  down.  With  us  it  rests,  for  there  is  none  other, 
to  take  up  the  work  and  bear  it  on  a  little,  and  lay  it  down 
again,  when  the  time  shall  soon  arrive,  at  the  foot  of  our 
successors.  What  of  our  stewardship  ?  Have  we  a  good 
account  to  give  ?”  Faithfully  and  well  for  ten  full  years 
Mr.  Rantoul  fulfilled  his  stewardship.  The  Institute  was 
to  him  a  temple,  his  presidency  was  an  administration  of 
devout  and  loving  service. 

Last  year  another  quarter  of  a  century  had  transpired 
since  he  addressed  that  meeting  of  1896.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  for  1921  was  properly  observed 
as  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Essex  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  This  meeting  was  held  where  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  had  been  observed,  in  Academy  Hall. 
The  gathering,  quite  filling  the  hall,  was  of  course 
typical  of  the  men  and  women  who  cherish  the  career  of 
the  Institute  and  who  lovingly  share  in  its  functions.  It 
included  descendants  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  representatives  of  family  names  which  were  part  of 
the  old-time  commercial  glory  of  Salem,  representatives  of 
the  modem  life  and  activities  of  the  community,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  outlying  historical  societies,  individuals  who 
had  themselves  honored  the  city  by  their  work  in  art, 
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science,  music  and  literature.  In  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  President  William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  his  care¬ 
fully  prepared  address  was  read  ;  and  a  scholarly  histori¬ 
cal  resume  of  the  hundred  years  was  given  by  Secretary 
Henry  Wyckoff  Belknap,  all  of  which,  with  the  reports 
of  officers  depicting  the  stupendous  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  founders,  fully  appear  in  the  published  report 
of  the  occasion. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a  friend  who  has  gone, 
one  generally  brings  his  personality  to  mind  first  against 
the  background  of  some  particular  occasion  or  association. 
Many,  who  all  their  lives  had  known  Robert  S.  Rantoul, 
are  likely  first  to  recall  his  personality  most  vividly  in 
association  with  this  centennial  anniversary.  Some,  the 
older,  had  known  him  familiarly  since  his  middle-age ; 
some,  the  younger,  from  those  years  of  his  age  when 
ordinary  men  are  old.  But  he  had  seemed  not  to  get  old. 
His  erect  body  did  not  stoop ;  his  quick  step  did  not 
falter  ;  his  keen  eye  was  not  blurred ;  his  somewhat  lordly 
bearing  did  not  less  suddenly  give  way  to  geniality  ;  his 
sense  of  humor  was  ever  alert ;  his  platform  voice  and 
manner  retained  familiar  characteristics.  But,  dates  are 
uncompromising.  1821-1921,  the  century  which  was  be¬ 
ing  commemorated.  1832-1921,  the  nearly  commensurate 
human  life,  which,  despite  its  vigor,  must  inexorably  be 
approaching  its  close.  And  so,  though  Mr.  Rantoul’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  brief,  he  and  it  were  the  outstanding,  memorable 
features  of  this  memorable  gathering. 

On  bis  presentation  there  was  an  outburst  of  welcome, 
so  spontaneous  and  genuine,  so  appreciative  of  regard  for 
his  honorable  career,  so  expressive  of  personal  affection, 
that  be  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
tribute  and  to  cherish  it  in  his  heart.  Indeed,  this  was 
his  last  public  appearance  in  Salem.  Concluding  his  ad¬ 
dress,  he  said :  “One  gets,  at  my  age,  a  rather  unsavory 
reputation  for  claiming  to  remember  things  that  happened 
before  his  birth.  But  some  things  which  occurred  under 
my  eye  are  worth  reciting.  To  have  lived  through  the 
last  nine  decades  gives  one  something  to  recall.  I  have 
personally  seen  fourteen  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
from  John  Quincy  Adams  down.  1  have  seen  more  than 
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twenty  Governors  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  lived  in 
twenty-four  Presidential  terms.  1  saw  men  drilling  at 
Rockport  for  an  expected  war  with  England  when  the 
Eastern  Boundary  was  an  open  issue.  I  rode  from  Milk 
Street,  in  Boston,  to  Gloucester,  on  a  stage-box  with  the 
driver,  when  there  was  not  a  rod  of  railroad  iron  laid 
between  those  points,  starting  at  dawn,  when  the  ill¬ 
smelling  street-lamps,  perched  on  wooden  posts,  were 
flickering  out  their  nightly  oil  supply,  and  when  the  sun 
only  greeted  us  at  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  I  saw 
the  Salem  tunnel  in  its  building,  when  Washington  Street 
was  one  broad  ditch  from  end  to  end,  and  that  year  I 
rode  in  a  hand-car,  with  the  Directors  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad,  from  Worcester  to  Charlestown — the 
“Summit  Level”  they  called  it — where  a  descent  into  the 
Connecticut  valley  begins,  liefore  a  passenger  car  had 
ever  run  west  of  Worcester.  Before  I  reached  my  teens 
my  likeness  was  painted  by  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  who 
later  wrote  the  poem  and  produced  the  picture  known  as 
‘Sheridan’s  Ride.’  I  was  half-way  up  the  Mechanic  Hall 
stairway,  pulling  myself  up  by  the  banister,  as  the  crowd 
pushed  in  at  the  memoiial  service  on  the  death  of  General 
Harrison,  and  was  rescued  when  the  down-rush  came,  on 
the  settling  of  the  western  gallery,  by  a  snare-drummer 
who  put  his  drum  against  the  wall  and  took  me  on  his 
shoulder  and  I  was  floated  into  Sewall  Street.  I  have 
heard  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  Webster  and  Kossuth  and 
President  Josiah  Quincy.  I  knew  the  Boston  Mill  Dam, 
with  its  Beacon  Street  toll-house,  and  the  Back  Bay  when 
it  was  a  bay,  with  ducks  paddling  in  the  mud  where 
Ball’s  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  now  stands,  and 
when  bath-houses  and  boat-houses  had  made  way  for  the 
Arlington  Street  Church.  I  have  seen  the  great  city  of 
Chicago  grow  up  out  of  nothing.  And  I  saw  New  York 
when  no  Central  Park  was  dreamt  of,  and  when  Twenty- 
third  Street  was  Land’s  End,  and  the  site  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  was  a  gravel-pit,  and  all  beyond  was  goat- 
shacks  and  pig-pens  and  milk-farms  and  Harlem  Bridge 
and  Westchester  County  I” 

In  the  Harvard  class  of  1852,  sharing  for  three  years 
the  college  life  of  President  Eliot  and  Mr.  Rantoul,  was 
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Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  to  become  jurist,  statesman.  Am¬ 
bassador  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  “one  of 
Salem’s  most  distinguished  sons”.  The  life-long  ties 
of  college  friendship  between  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Ran- 
toul  was  more  closely  cemented  by  a  community  of  local 
association.  Both  loved  Salem.  Mr.  Choate,  some  six 
months  older  than  Mr.  Rantoul,  had  died  nearly  four  years 
before  the  latter  delivered  the  address  before  the  Essex 
Institute  here  recalled.  The  building  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Choate’s 
birthplace.  His  daughter.  Miss  Mabel  Choate,  presented 
to  the  bank  a  tine  oil  portrait  of  her  father.  Ou  the  after¬ 
noon  of  June  28th  of  this  year,  1922,  there  gathered  at 
the  bank  “a  company  of  about  seventy-five  prominent 
l)erson8,  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  hanging  of 
the  portrait.”  “There  were  present  representatives  of 
the  Choate  family,  of  the  several  Salem  banks,  of  the 
national  and  city  governments,  of  the  Essex  Institute,  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  of  the  Essex  County  and  Salem 
Bar  Associations,  and  leading  business  men  of  Salem.” 
Miss  Choate  herself  made  the  presentation  address,  in 
which,  speaking  of  her  father,  she  said  :  “No  matter 
where  he  went  or  whom  he  saw,  Salem  was  always  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  added  to  his  affection  was  a  deep  feeling  of 
gratitude,  for  he  never  forgot  that  his  early  life  here,  of 
hard  work  and  high  thinking,  steeped  in  all  the  best 
traditions  of  old  New  England,  was  the  foundation  of  his 
happiness  and  his  success.” 

Naturally,  firet  among  those  who  had  been  invited  to 
share  in  the  exercises  was  Mr.  Rantoul.  He  had  prepared 
his  address.  But  the  lips  which  were  to  have  uttered  it 
were  sealed  some  weeks  before  the  anticipated  event, 
namely,  on  the  first  day  of  May.  After  the  acceptance 
of  the  portrait  by  the  president  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Batehelder,  the  address  of  Mr.  Rantoul  was  read  and 
was  listened  to  reverently.  It  was  by  no  means  a  studied 
effort  of  solemn  eulogy,  but  was  cheerfully  reminiscent 
and  descriptive.  He  referred  to  his  friend  as  from  youth 
he  was  wont  to  call  him,  “Joe”. 

Though  Mr.  Rantoul’s  last  public  appearance  in  Salem 
was  that  at  the  Essex  Institute  centennial  in  May  of  1921, 
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as  before  stated,  it  happens  that,  so  far  as  is  known,  his 
very  last  formal  appearance  before  an  audience  was  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Danvers  Historical  Society.  On  the 
evening  of  the  tenth  of  the  following  October,  he  spoke 
in  the  parlor  of  the  Society  home,  the  old  Page  House, 
from  behind  the  rude  desk  associated  with  the  school-days 
of  his  dead  friend,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Rantoul  on  this  occasion  picture  him  as  an 
elderly  man,  of  course,  but  so  full  of  vigor  and  interest 
and  conviction  that  the  fact  that  he  was  in  his  ninetieth 
year  seemed  incredible.  His  subject  was  “An  Apology 
for  Antiquarian  Pursuits”,  very  much  in  line  of  that 
paragraph  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  observations,  heretofore  quoted. 
And  the  enjoyment  which  he  gave,  in  his  formal 
talk  and  especially  in  the  aftermath  of  informal,  delight¬ 
ful  chats,  he,  in  the  giving,  seemed  fully  to  share. 

Mr.  Rantoul,  writing,  a  number  of  years  ago,  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  fellow-member  of  the  Institute,  distinguished  for 
his  historical  work,  said  that  his  contributions  “speak  for 
themselves.  A  mere  catalogue  of  them  is  all  that  space 
will  warrant,  but  the  student  of  our  local  antiquities  will 
ask  no  more”.  This  observation  may  be  aptly  turned  in 
memory  of  him  who  made  it.  Even  to  those  who  have 
been  more  or  less  familiar  with  Mr.  Rantoul’s  historical 
and  literary  activities,  the  following  list  of  his  published 
writings,  confessedly  incomplete,  is  likely  to  be  a  surpris¬ 
ing  revelation  as  to  their  number  and  variety.  They 
cover  the  period  from  1864  to  his  later  years,  and  are 
given  in  approximately  chronological  order. 

Some  Notes  oq  Wenham  Pond. 

The  Cod  in  Massachusetts  History. 

The  Port  of  Salem. 

Address  on  Jnly  4,  1876,  at  a  meeting  of  Americans  in  Stutt¬ 
gart,  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  United  States. 

Some  Notes  on  Old  Modes  of  Travel. 

Cat  Island  (Lowell  Island). 

Memoir  of  Benjamin  Peirce. 

Memoir  of  James  Kimball. 

The  Early  Quarantine  Arrangements  of  Salem. 

Memoir  of  James  Osborne  Safford. 

Note  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Portraits  of  Governor 
Endecott. 

Memoir  of  Charles  Davis. 
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Legislative  work,  including  minority  committee  reports 
against  abolishment  of  poll-tax,  and  against  biennial 
elections. 

Genealogical  Material, — Rentoul,  Rintoul,  Rantonl. 

Letters  from  Paris, — Some  Facts  that  have  connection  with 
Roger  Gonant. 

Letter, — The  Ancient  Manor  and  Parish  of  Woodbury. 

A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Family  of 
Woodbury. 

Memoir  of  Richard  Palmer  Waters. 

Two  Naval  Songs, — Apropos  of  the  Engagement  Between 
the  Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake. 

A  Statement  of  Title  and  Occupancy  of  Downing’s  Field, 
being  the  square  bounded  by  Essex.  Newbury,  Brown  and 
St.  Peter  Streets,  from  its  earliest  date.  Our  New  Home. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Early  Lyceums. 

Endecott  Wills,  inventories  and  matters  connected  with  the 
Estate  of  Governor  John  Endecott. 

The  Part  Taken  by  Essex  County  in  the  Organization  and 
Settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  (A  collection  of 
material  from  Timothy  Pickering’s  letter  to  Samuel 
Hodgdon,  1783,  to  the  oration  of  Senator  George  F.  Hoar 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  1888.) 
Memoir  of  Samuel  Page  Fowler.  * 

A  Lost  Paper  on  Hugh  Peter. 

Inaugural  Addresses,  Mayor  of  Salem,  1890, 1891, 1892, 1893. 
The  Building  of  Essex  Bridge. 

An  Historic  Ball-Room. 

Some  Words  about  Dr.  Peabody.  (Rev.  Andrew  P.  Pea¬ 
body,  D.  D.) 

Edmund  B.  Willson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  North  Church, 
Salem.  Memoir. 

A  Stately  Pleasure  House.  (The  mansion  of  Honorable 
William  Browne  on  the  hill  since  known  as  Folly  Hill.) 
Some  Claims  of  Salem  on  the  Notice  of  the  Country.  (Read 
by  invitation  of  the  Historical  Pilgrimage  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Training.) 
Address,  1896,  before  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
Charles  S.  Osgood,  Memoir. 

Did  Winthrop  land  in  Manchester? 

Whittier.  Address  before  the  Haverhill  Whittier  Club. 
Ancient  Salem.  In  “Education”. 

Cruise  of  the  “Quero”.  How  we  carried  the  news  (of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord)  to  the  King.  A  neglected  chapter 
of  local  history.  (Century  Magazine,  September,  1899.) 
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Where  Harvard  College  might  have  been.  (Graduates' 
Magazine,  1902.) 

The  Misery  Islands  and  what  has  happened  there. 

The  Affair  at  the  North  Bridge. 

Address  at  unveiling  of  historical  tablets,  Ipswich. 

The  Pickman  Silver,  deposited  with  the  Essex  Institute  by 
the  Commonwealth,  1902. 

Memoir  of  Frederick  Townsend  Ward,  Organizer  and  First 
Commander  of  the  “Ever  Victorious  Army"  in  the  Tai 
Ping  Rebellion. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Address  delivered  before  the  Essex 
Institute  and  the  City  Government  of  Salem,  1909. 

Memoir  of  William  Phineas  Upham.  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Gideon  Foster.  Address  at  dedication  of  tablet  in  Peabody. 

Memoir  of  Henry  Fitz-Gilbert  Waters.  Massachusetts  His¬ 
torical  Society. 

Story  of  the  Lynde  Block,  Salem. 

Memoir  of  William  Endicott.  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Story  of  the  Old  Lyceum  Hall. 

The  John  Brown  Raid.  Republication  of  address  delivered 
in  Newton  in  1869. 

Early  in  this  present  year  Mr.  Rantoul  attended  a  social 
meeting  in  the  vestry  of  the  North  Church  of  Salem,  his 
church.  Here  again  he  seemed  as  keen  and  sprightly, 
physically  and  mentally,  as  those  of  half  his  years.  He 
stood  up,  on  one  side,  in  an  old-fashioned  spelling-school 
contest,  and  good-naturedly  went  down. 

Not  long  thereafter  there  was  a  gathering,  in  the  main 
body  of  that  church,  of  his  family  and  friends.  This  time 
they  came  solemnly,  devoutly,  and  paid  homage  to  a  life 
which  had  here  ceased  to  be. 

Mr.  Rantoul  privately  printed,  a  few  years  ago,  his 
“Personal  Recollections”.  The  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  book  is  this :  “Little  is  left  now  but  to  enjoy  life 
while  it  lasts,  in  the  hope  that,  when  my  time  comes,  I 
may  slip  quietly  away  in  my  bed,  secure  in  the  affection 
of  my  children,  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world.” 

His  hopes  were  fulfilled.  But,  as  he  wrote  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor  in  the  presidency  of  the  Institute,  “To  all  of  us 
Salem  will  be  a  little  less  than  Salem  now  that  he  is 
gone.” 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Essex 
Institute  hereby  express  its  appreciation  of  the  faithful 
and  valuable  service  Hon.  Robert  Samuel  Rantoul  ren¬ 
dered  the  Institute  during  his  presidency  from  1896-1904, 
and  before  and  after  that  time,  even  to  the  very  close  of 
his  long  life. 

Resolved,  that  his  duties  in  the  oflBce  of  president  were 
performed  with  great  ability,  and  that  his  numerous  ad¬ 
dresses  and  articles  contributed  to  the  Historieal  Collec¬ 
tions  have  increased  the  prestige  of  the  Institute. 

Resolved,  that  the  interest  that  he  always  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  manifested  was  inspiring  to  others  interested  in  the 
Institute  and  its  various  lines  of  work. 

Resolved,  that  his  passing  removes  a  power  for  good, 
and  that  his  familiar  form  and  face  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the 
records  of  the  Institute,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  his 
family. 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  VESSELS  CAPTURED  BY 
FOREIGN  POWERS,  1793-1813. 


Compiled  fkom  American  State  Papers. 


Adair,  brig,  Hector  Coffin,  of  Newbury  port,  to  Am¬ 
sterdam  ;  taken  by  a  privateer.  The  Polecat,  carried  to 
Dover,  Sept.,  1804,  libelled,  tried,  and  two-thirds  of  sugar 
in  casks  condemned  ;  value  of  vessel,  $7,000  ;  value  of 
cargo,  $31,766.99;  adventures,  $1,097.87. 

Alert,  sch.,  Jacob  Oliver  of  Beverly,  bound  to  Santan¬ 
der,  and  taken  within  half  gunshot  of  the  port,  Jan.  17, 
1799  ;  sent  into  Bayonne,  France,  and  condemned  with 
cargo  by  the  tribunal  of  commerce  Apr.  2  ;  had  been  out 
43  days  when  taken  by  three  French  cruisers  manned 
with  Spanish  sailors ;  did  not  appeal. 

America,  Stone,  of  Newburyport,  captured  before 
Aug.  21,  1809,  and  sent  into  Christiansand ;  value, 
$7,000 ;  cleared. 

America,  Ward,  of  Salem,  from  New  York  to  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  cotton  and  gum ;  owner,  Crowninshield ;  cap¬ 
tured  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  Sept  3,1811;  passed 
without  interruption. 

Ann,  sch.,  DolUber,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marblehead, 
with  green  fish  and  oil,  captured  by  the  British  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  June  18,  1811 ;  value 
of  vessel,  $2,000 ;  value  of  cargo,  $1,800 ;  sold  and 
money  deposited  in  court  to  await  for  twelve  months  the 
appeal  of  the  captured. 

Argo,  ship,  George  Warner,  of  the  district  of  New¬ 
buryport  ;  owners,  Daniel  Richards  and  John  B.  Titcomb  ; 
sailed  from  Rotterdam  Apr.  13,  1804,  for  St.  Lucas,  with 
a  cargo  of  wheat ;  captured  Apr.  14,  1804,  by  the  British 
ship  Blazer,  Lt.  Henton;  detained  at  the  Downs  until 
Apr.  19,  then  liberated  without  trial  on  payment  of  cap¬ 
tor’s  expense,  $489.63. 
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Augustus,  Flint,  of  Salem,  from  Petersburg  to  Salem, 
with  iron,  hemp  and  ravens  duck ;  owner,  Joseph  Pea¬ 
body  ;  captured  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  June  11, 
1811 ;  released  and  fined  1,500  Danish  Rix  Dollars,  some 
cannon,  not  mentioned  on  his  papers,  besides  some  Danish 
muskets,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited,  having 
been  found  on  board. 

Aurora,  Marsters,  of  Salem,  captured  and  carried 
into  a  Danish  port  in  1809 ;  cleared  in  the  prize  court 
Aug.  28,  1809,  by  paying  600  Rix  Dollars  and  expenses 
of  court. 

Aurora,  Curtis,  of  Marblehead,  bound  to  Riga,  cap¬ 
tured  in  1810  and  detained  at  Farhsund  ;  cleared,  paying 
costs  and  $200  to  captors. 

Aurora,  Curtis,  of  Marblehead,  from  Russia  to  Ire¬ 
land  ;  captured  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  July  24, 
1811 ;  condemned,  having  an  English  license. 

Betsey,  Fielding,  of  Beverly,  bound  to  Gothenburg, 
captured  and  detained  in  1810  at  Farhsund  ;  condemned 
and  cleared. 

Betsey,  Wilson,  of  Salem,  from  Salem,  captured  by 
the  Danes  in  1810  and  brought  into  Copenhagen  ;  cleared 
by  the  prize  court. 

Betsey,  sch.,  Lindsey,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marble¬ 
head,  with  fish,  oil,  indigo  and  cotton,  captured  by  the 
British  and  condemned  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  June 
18,  1811 ;  value  of  vessel,  $3,500  ;  value  of  cargo,  $21,500; 
sold  and  money  deposited  in  court  to  await  for  twelve 
months  the  appeal  of  the  captured. 

Catharine,  sch.,  James  Cox,  with  6  seamen,  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  to  Bilbao,  with  fish  and  oil ;  owners  of  cargo  and 
vessel,  Peter  Osgood  and  others ;  Gordia  and  Bayo,  con¬ 
signees  ;  taken  Feb.  20,  1799,  by  L’Heureux  of  B.,  and 
conducted  to  Santander  ;  ransomed. 

Catharine,  Endicott,  of  Salem,  from  Riga  to  Salem, 
with  iron  and  hemp ;  owners,  Peabody  &  Tucker ;  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Danes  in  1810,  and  brought  into  Copen¬ 
hagen;  cleared  by  the  prize  court  June  3,  1811. 
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Cicero,  ship,  Isaac  Adams,  of  the  district  of  Newbuiy- 
port;  owners,  James  Prince  and  Isaac  Adams;  detained 
by  the  French  government  at  Helvetsluys,  from  Dec.  26, 
1802,  to  May  6,  1805,  with  freight  on  board,  which  was 
afterwards  taken  forcibly  out  of  the  ship  by  an  order  of 
the  French  government,  which  refused  to  pay  for  the  de¬ 
tention  of  the  ship,  except  for  about  $2,000,  leaving  a 
balance  due  of  $7,000. 

Commerce,  ship.  Ham,  of  Newburyport,  from  Norfolk 
to  Jamaica,  captured  Dec.  25,  1796,  by  a  French  pri¬ 
vateer  ;  cargo,  lumber ;  abandoned  on  appearance  of  a 
British  ship  of  war. 

Commerce,  Ingersoll,  of  Beverly,  captured  by  a  pri¬ 
vateer  and  carried  into  Christiansand,  Norway,  about 
Oct.,  1809;  cleared. 

Courier,  sch.,  William  Williams,  of  the  district  of 
Newburyport;  owners,  Micajah  Lunt  and  Anthony  Knapp; 
captured  on  passage  from  Bonairo  to  St.  Thomas  and  a 
market  with  her  outward  cargo,  by  the  English  ship  of 
war  Diana,  Thomas  James  Maling,  Esq.,  and  the  Suffi¬ 
cient,  Henry  La  Koche,  Esq.,  carried  to  Port  Royal,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Apr.  8,  1805,  condemned  on  suspicion  of  her  being 
bound  to  Curracoa,  then  said  to  be  blockaded ;  cargo, 
fish,  beef,  brandy,  gin,  boards,  shingles,  and  100  barrels 
naval  stores  ;  value  of  vessel,  $2,000 ;  value  of  cargo 
and  freight,  $5,473.25 ;  adventure  belonging  to  Francis 
Todd,  $558.55. 

Decatur,  private  armed  brigantine,  of  Newburyport, 
William  Nichols,  captured  by  the  British  frigate  Surprise, 
Cochran,  Jan.  18,  1813,  and  carried  into  Barbadoes. 
James  Foot,  of  Newburyport,  prize  master,  deposed.  May 
31,  1813,  which  deposition  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy :  “After  our  arrival  in  Barbadoes,  Captain 
Nichols,  with  the  other  officers  of  the  Decatur,  were 
paroled.  About  two  months  after  our  arrival,  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty’s  frigate  Vesta  arrived  in  Barbadoes,  and 
through  the  infiuence  of  the  commander  of  the  Vesta, 
Captain  Nichols,  without  any  known  or  pretended  cause, 
was  arrested  and  held  in  close  confinement,  without  lib¬ 
erty  to  speak  to  any  of  his  officers  or  any  other  Ameri- 
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can.  The  ):)lace  where  Captain  Nichols  was  confined  was 
about  four  feet  in  width  and  about  seven  feet  in  length, 
on  board  a  prison  ship,  where  he  remained  for  thirty-four 
days,  as  nearly  as  1  can  recollect,  and  was  then  taken  on 
board  her  majesty’s  ship  Tribune  and  carried  to  England. 
What  the  cause  of  the  unwarrantable  and  unjustifiable  con¬ 
duct  of  the  enemy  towards  Captain  Nichols  was,  I  am  una¬ 
ble  to  state  ;  there  were  several  reports  in  circulation  ;  one 
was  that  he  was  to  be  carried  to  England  and  held  a  pris¬ 
oner  until  the  release  of  certain  men  in  France  from 
whom  Captain  Nichols  recaptured  his  vessel,  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  British  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war  between  the  two  countries ;  another  report 
was,  that  he  was  to  be  held  until  the  close  of  the  war  on 
account  of  his  having  been  active  against  the  enemy  since 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  having  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  a  former  cruise.” 

Dolly,  Parsons,  of  Newburyport,  from  Tonningen  to 
St.  Petersburg,  with  sugar  and  coffee ;  owners,  Stephen 
Holland  and  B.  Merrill ;  captured  by  the  Danes,  June 
25,  1811,  and  passed  without  interruption. 

Edward  and  Henry,  Foster,  of  Gloucester,  bound  to 
Russia;  captured  before  Aug.  21,  1809,  and  sent  into 
Christiansand,  Norway  ;  value,  $7,000 ;  cleared  Nov.  20, 
1809. 

Eliza,  brig,  William  Mugford,  of  Salem,  from  Malaga, 
with  wines  and  brandy  ;  William  Gray,  owner  ;  Dema- 
ziere  &  Stem,  consignees  ;  taken  in  Bay  of  Alicante,  May 
18,  1797,  by  the  Lanne,  of  Rev.  &  Zen.,  and  carried  to 
Carthagena  ;  value  of  vessel,  |5,00U ;  value  of  cargo, 
$20,360  ;  charge,  violation  of  territory. 

Ellen  Maria,  Adams,  of  Newburyport,  bound  to 
Riga,  captured  in  1810,  and  detained  at  Farhsund ; 
cleared,  captors  appealed  and  cleared  again. 

Ellen  Maria,  Adams,  of  Newburyport,  from  Riga  to 
Newburyport,  with  iron  and  hemp ;  Swett  &  Adams,  own¬ 
ers  ;  captured  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  Aug.  25, 
1811  ;  passed  without  interruption. 

Endeavour,  Lovett,  of  Salem,  captured  by  a  privateer 
and  carried  into  Christiansand,  Norway,  about  Oct.,  1809; 
cleared. 
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Esther,  sch.,  68  tons,  Zechariah  Morgan,  with  7  sea¬ 
men,  of  Beverly,  from  Beverly  to  Coruna,  with  fish  and 
fish  oils ;  owners  of  cargo,  Thorndike,  Chapman  &  Co. ; 
owner  of  vessel,  Abner  Chapman  ;  taken  5  leagues  from 
Lisarga,  Mar.,  1799,  by  La  Legere  of  Bay,  and  conducted 
to  Camarinas  ;  value  of  vessel,  $2,500  ;  value  of  cargo, 
$6,782  ;  condemned  Apr.  8,  1799. 

George,  Bray,  of  Newburyport,  taken  dan.  13, 1808, 
by  the  Precurseur,  carried  to  Passage  and  condemned  by 
the  Imperial  Council  of  Prizes  at  Paris,  June  8,  1808. 
Motion  for  condemnation  ;  visited  by  an  English  frigate 
Dec.  23,  1807. 

George,  Joseph  Eveleth,  of  Newburyport ;  owners, 
John  Woodwell  and  David  Coffin  of  Newburyport;  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Prizes  at  Paris,  July 
6,  1808.  Motion  for  condemnation:  visited  Jan.  28, 
1808 ;  taken  by  an  English  frigate  the  3l8t,  and  taken 
Feb.  20  by  the  corsair,  the  Speculation. 

Good  Intent,  brig,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marblehead 
to  Bilbao,  with  fish,  oil,  cocoa  and  staves ;  captured  by  an 
armed  French  launch  and  carried  into  Santander,  Dec., 
1810. 

Hannah,  sch.,  John  Griste,  of  Marblehead, for  Alicante, 
with  fish  ;  Loring  &  Curtis,  owners  of  vessel  and  cargo ; 
Grivegnee  &  Co.,  consignees;  taken  Dec.  10,  1798,  by 
privateer  Filibustier  and  conducted  to  Malaga. 

Hannah,  Dennis,  of  Newburyport,  bound  to  Riga, 
captured  in  1810  and  detained  at  Christiansand ;  con¬ 
demned  ;  captain  appealed  and  cleared. 

Hannah,  Dennis,  of  Newburyport,  from  England  to 
Petersburg ;  captured  by  a  Dane  and  afterwards  by  a 
French  privateer  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  Aug.  30, 
1811. 

Helen,  sch.,  Elkins,  of  Marblehead,  from  Marblehead, 
with  fish  and  oil,  captured  by  the  British  and  condemned 
by  the  court  of  admiralty,  July  5,  1811 ;  value  of  vessel, 
$3,500 ;  value  of  cargo,  $4,000 ;  sold  and  money  deposited 
in  court  to  await  for  twelve  months  the  appeal  of  the  cap¬ 
tured. 
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Henry,  Harris,  of  Salem,  captured  and  carried  into  a 
Danish  port  in  1809 ;  cleared  in  the  prize  court,  Aug.  4, 
1809,  by  paying  200  Rix  Dollars  expenses. 

Henry,  Harris,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  Petersburg, 
with  sugar ;  owners,  J.  W.  Ward  &  Co. ;  captured  by  the 
Danes,  and  passed  without  interruption,  June  4,  1811. 

Herald,  Graves,  of  Salem,  from  Petersburg  to  Salem, 
with  hemp  and  iron;  owners,  Silsbee  &  Stone;  captured 
and  brought  to  Copenhagen  July  20,  1811 ;  released,  re¬ 
ceiving  eight  Spanish  dollars  for  each  day’s  detention,  all 
costs  paid  by  the  captor. 

Hero,  brig,  107  tons,  H.  Blackler,  of  Marblehead; 
owners,  William  Blackler  and  Sons;  captured  by  the 
French  when  bound  from  Marblehead  to  St.  Petersburg, 
with  cotton  and  coffee,  before  July  14,  1811;  detained 
by  French  privateer;  condemned  at  Copenhagen  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  on  English  account  and  of  sailing  with 
convoy. 

Hind,  brig,  Daniel  Ropes,  jr.,  laden  with  sugar,  cocoa 
and  fish,  bound  from  Salem  to  Cadiz ;  brig  and  cargo 
owned  by  Joseph  White  and  William  Orne  of  Salem; 
captured  by  British  frigate  Anson,  P.  C.  Durham,  com¬ 
mander,  June,  1800. 

Hope,  brig.  Meek,  of  Marblehead,  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Marblehead,  with  sailcloth,  hemp  and  iron  ;  taken  in 
company  with  the  remainder  of  a  fleet  under  convoy  of  a 
British  gun-brig,  and  sent  into  Christiansand  by  five  Dan¬ 
ish  gun-brigs,  in  July,  1810;  condemned  July  2,  1811. 

Hope,  Pearl,  of  Salem,  from  Petersburg  to  Boston,  with 
iron  and  hemp ;  owner.  Gray  ;  captured  and  brought  into 
Copenhagen,  Sept.  5,  1811 ;  passed  without  interruption. 

Hope,  Pearl,  of  Salem,  from  Newport  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  cotton;  owner,  Samuel  Gray;  captured  by 
the  Danes,  and  passed  without  interruption,  June  20, 
1811. 

Hopewell,  Sheppard,  of  Salem,  conducted  to  Dieppe, 
condemned  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Prizes  at  Paris, 
Mar.  29,  1809 ;  motion  for  condemnation ;  opposition 
to  the  imperial  decree  of  blockades ;  property  of  English 
underwriters. 
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Horace,  Leach,  of  Salem,  from  Petersburg  to  Boston, 
with  iron  and  hemp;  owner,  Wm.  Gray  ;  captured  by  the 
Danes  and  brought  into  Copenhagen,  Sept.  7,  1811 ;  re¬ 
leased  by  the  prize  court,  and  fined  1500  Kix  Dollars, 
some  cannon  and  muskets  having  been  found  on  board. 

Hunter,  privateer  brig,  of  Salem,  Jeduthan  Upton, 
captured  in  Nov,,  1812,  off  the  Western  Islands,  by  the 
British  frigate  Phoebe,  Capt,  Hilliard  ;  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  Upton  threw  his  guns  overboard  to  ease  his  vessel, 
but  was  taken  and  carried  into  Plymouth,  England,  where, 
with  his  first  lieutenant  Wayne,  he  was  put  into  Mill 
prison  and  refused  parole,  for  having,  when  captured,  14 
mounted  carriage  guns  above  the  calibre  of  4-pounders. 
“After  having  been  thus  closely  confined  for  3  or  4 
months  in  a  filthy  jail,  they  were  in  the  month  of  March 
taken  out  and  sent  on  board  the  prison  ship  at  Chatham, 
where  they  were  in  a  worse  situation  if  possible  than  in 
Mill  prison.  .  .  .  The  captain  of  the  Phoebe  petitioned 
the  transport  board  and  used  every  exertion  in  his  power 
to  obtain  the  paroles  of  Captain  Upton  and  Mr,  Wayne, 
but  all  would  not  do ;  they  were  deaf  to  his  {)etition,  lost 
as  they  are  to  every  sentiment  of  honor  and  every  principle 
of  humanity.  Except  Captain  Upton  and  bis  first  lieutenant, 
all  the  rest  of  his  officers  and  crew  were  sent  on  board 
the  prison  ship  on  their  first  arrival  at  Plymouth ;  amongst 
them  was  the  doctor  of  the  Hunter,  Mr.  Carter,  who 
came  home  in  the  cartel  Robinson  Potter.  What  I  have 
stated  I  know  to  be  facts,  as  I  had  the  honor  of  spending 
24  hours  in  Mill  prison  with  them,  and  heard  these  facts 
related  by  themselves.” — Alexander  Coffin,  Jr.,  to  J. 
Mason,  Commissary  General  of  Prisoners,  May  24,  1813. 

Huntress,  ship,  Baily  Chase,  of  the  district  of  New- 
buryport,  from  Boston,  July  9,  1804,  on  her  first  voyage, 
bound  to  Rotterdam,  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  coffee,  to¬ 
bacco,  ashes,  ginger,  and  New  England  rum ;  owners, 
Thomas  M.  Clark,  Orlando  B.  Merrill,  Bailey  Chase  and 
Stephen  Bartlett ;  captured  Aug.  5,  1804,  off  the  Island 
of  Showen,  by  the  English  frigate  Aminthis,  Captain 
Spanger,  carried  to  Yarmouth,  detained  until  Sept.  5,  then 
liberated  without  trial,  on  payment  of  the  captor’s  ex¬ 
penses,  $2,221.11. 
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Iris,  sch.,  Russell,  of  Salem,  from  Gothenburg  to  Salem; 
taken  in  company  with  the  remainder  of  a  fleet  under 
convoy  of  a  British  gun-brig,  and  sent  into  Christiansand 
by  five  Danish  gun-brigs,  in  July,  1810;  condemned  July 
2,  1811. 

Industry,  sch..  Cook,  of  Salem,  captured  by  a  privateer 
and  carried  into  Christiansand,  Norway,  about  Oct.,  1809  ; 
condemned  and  appealed;  released  in  1811;  value, 
il2,000. 

Jane,  brigantine,  Moses  Moss,  of  Haverhill,  with  crew 
of  8  ;  owners.  Moss  &  Kidder  of  Haverhill ;  captured  by 
the  corsairs  of  Algiers  in  consequence  of  the  truce  with 
Portugal,  Oct.  11,  1793. 

Jason,  Allen,  of  Salem,  from  Cape  Verde,  captured  in 
1810  and  carried  to  a  Danish  port ;  cleared. 

Jason,  Frost,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  St.  Petersburg, 
with  sugar  and  coffee  ;  owner,  Charles  Saunders ;  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Danes,  and  passed  without  interruption,  June 
11,  1811. 

Jay,  sch.,  Samuel  Calder,  of  Gloucester,  with  crew  of 
7 ;  owner,  David  Pierce  of  Gloucester ;  captured  by  the 
corsaira  of  Algiers  in  consequence  of  the  truce  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  Oct.  12,  1793. 

Jay,  sch.,  Samuel  Calder,  of  Gloucester,  with  6  men  ; 
David  Pierce,  owner;  captured  by  Algerian  corsairs  near 
Gil)raltar,  1793. 

Jeremiah,  ship,  Russell,  of  Salem,  from  Salem  to  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  with  sugar;  owner,  Samuel  Page  ;  captured  and 
brought  into  Copenhagen,  Sept.  3,  1811 ;  acquitted. 


(To  he  continued.') 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  VANS,  ESQ.,  TO  JUDGE 
SAMUEL  CORWIN,  LOYALIST. 


Salem,  2  Jany.,  1784. 

Dear  Sir : 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  this  late  day  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Letter  from  me,  the  truth  is  I  began  a  Letter 
some  yrs.  ago,  but  found  on  perusing  it  that  ray  senti¬ 
ments  (however  true)  might  appear  to  you  very  different 
from  the  accts.  you  would  have  from  some  other  mistaken 
friends,  for  this  reason  I  destroyed  the  letter,  but  finding 
by  my  Son  &  Eben  West  that  you  are  still  doubtfull  what 
reception  you  shall  have  when  you  return  to  this  place,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  my  opinion  on  that  subject. 

I  therefore  now  inform  you  from  my  own  knowledge, 
from  the  universal  talk  of  all  Ranks  of  people,  and  from 
the  opinion  of  Major  Sprague,  now  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  that  there  has  been  no  time  since  the  yr.  76 
(except  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  news  of  peace)  but 
what  you  might  have  returned  to  Salem  with  all  safety  to 
your  person  &  property,  everybody  viewing  you  not  as 
an  enemy  but  as  a  timid  friend,  &  when  any  person  comes 
here  from  London,  the  general  enquiry  is  why  don’t  Mr. 
Curwen  come  home — even  James  Hastic,  a  Scotch  loyal¬ 
ist,  has  been  received  within  two  or  three  months  past  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  Harry  Gardner  &  family,  Capt. 
Tho.  Dean  and  family  were  very  kindly  rec’d  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  Warr,  also  Mrs.  (John)  Higginson,  who 
people  said  let  her  tongue  run  pretty  freely  against  us 
while  she  was  at  Halifax,  was  allowed  to  come  back  after 
a  very  little  trouble — in  short,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  find 
yourself  kindly  received  by  all  sorts  of  people.  This 
lenity  I  confess  is  different  from  some  other  Towns,  who 
have  acted  with  great  violence  at  least  in  words,  but  the 
people  in  this  Town  have  been  (except  in  a  very  few  in¬ 
stances)  no  great  sufferers  by  the  Warr.  The  Town  has 
greatly  increased  in  Riches,  &  vastly  in  numbers,  so  that 
people’s  minds  are  in  general  easy  and  free  from  that  bit- 
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terness  that  naturally  arises  where  people  have  been  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  loss  of  their  dwellings,  &c.  By  the  laws 
against  Refugees  returning,  complaints  are  to  be  made  to 
the  Court  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  when  the  Refugee 
returns,  &  if  they  don’t  complain  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them,  &  this  town  in  general  of  late  years  have  chosen 
men  in  that  office  few  in  number  &  men  of  liberal  senti¬ 
ments  &  moderate  principles,  for  this  cause  your  name 
was  not  inserted  in  the  exclusion  bill,  for  the  same  reason 
your  estate  was  not  returned  as  confiscable,  tho  the  Salem 
Reps,  were  called  upon  years  ago  to  know  if  there  was 
any  such  estates,  but  yrs.  and  Mr.  Pickman’s  were  winked 
out  of  sight — its  true  Mr.  Pickman  was  proscribed  by 
name,  but  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Hancock,  then  Speaker 
of  the  House,  from  knowledge  he  sd.  he  had  of  Mr.  P’s 
unfriendlyness,  &  here  I  would  observe  that  confiscation 
of  estates  is  now  entirely  at  an  end,  so  that  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  score.  On  the  whole,  my  good 
friend,  if  you  wish  to  see  your  native  country  again,  come 
without  delay,  there  will  be  several  Salem  Vessels  in  the 
Spring,  say  Capts.  Emerton,  Strout,  Patterson  &  Osborne, 
who  can  bring  you  directly  here.  But  say  you  my  estate 
is  gone,  perhaps  that  may  be  true  in  part,  but  tho’  your 
personal  is  diminished,  your  Real  estate  is  enhanced  50 
pr.  cent  in  value  &  is  now  free  of  any  encumbrance — I 
suppose  your  homestead — take  the  whole  of  it — would 
sell  at  least  for  £1800  hard  lawfull  money,  &  if  you  sep- 
perate  from  it  the  whole  of  the  land  on  Daland  lane  that 
alone  at  least  would  bring  £400  like  money,  &  Mr.  Sprague 
thinks  much  more.  Mrs.  (Stephen)  Higginson  sold  her 
House  in  Paved  street  last  week  for  £  1450  like  money ; 
Clarke  Pickman’s  House  was  sold  to  Hasket  Derby  for 
£2400  sterling,  &  Mr.  Blaney  sold  his  old  House  near 
Col.  Pickman’s  stillhouse,  with  the  Brick  warehouse,  &c., 
for  £2400  sterling  to  Mr.  Josh  Ward,  3d.  I  mention 
these  instances  to  confirm  my  opinion  respecting  reall 
Estates. 

When  you  come,  if  its  agreeable,  you  may  bring  or 
send  if  you  choose  it  (addressed  to  some  friend,  say 
Thomas  Russell,  Esq.),  an  assortment  of  hardware  wch 
will  sell  as  well  now  as  before  the  warr,  but  say  you,  I 
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am  too  old  to  engage  in  business,  if  that’s  the  case  it  will 
be  easy  to  get  an  assistant,  &  I  believe  I  could  point  you 
out  one  that  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  But  I  have  done 
&  fear  have  said  too  much,  for  which  must  plead  your 
candor. 

I  thank  you  for  your  civilities  to  my  Son  while  in 
London,  he  desires  his  dutiful  resided  to  you,  flatter 
myself  his  voyage  will  be  attended  with  good  effect,  his 
goods  sold  well  at  a  moderate  profit.  Father  &  Mother 
Nutting,  with  Mrs.  Vans,  joyn  me  in  our  best  wishes  for 
yr.  welfare,  &  I  remain.  My  Dear  Sir, 

Yr.  Assured  Friend  &  Servt., 

Wm.  Vans. 

S.  Curwen,  Esq. 

Addressed  “Sam  Curwen,  Esq.,  at  the  New  England 
Coffee-house  in  London,  per  Mr.  Cabot,  who  is  desired  to 
deliver  it  himself  if  possible.” 

Curwen  Mss. 


DIFFICULTY  OF  ENGAGING  A  SCHOOLMASTER 
FOR  ANDOVER. 

Andover  :  March  y*  18“*  1712/13 
This  may  Certifie  eny  to  whom  it  may  Concern  that  y* 
Selectmen  of  said  Town  have  taken  all  the  care  and  pains 
thay  could  for  to  procure  a  Schoolmaster  For  our  Town ; 
for  y*  yeare  Last  past :  but  could  not  attains  one :  flfirst 
wee  Agreed  with  Mr  Obadiah  Ayers  of  haurell :  for  half 
a  year :  only  he  excepted  Liberty  if  he  had  a  better  :  call 
or  offer :  which  we  thought  would  be  only  to  the  work  of 
y*  ministry :  but  however  he  was  pleased  to  take  it  other¬ 
wise  and  so  left  us:  where  upon  we  fourthwith  aplyedour 
selves  to  the  collidge  to  The  president  for  advise  and  he 
could  Tell  us  of  none:  only  advised  us  to  the  ffellows : 
to  ask  them:  and  they  advised  to  Mr.  Rogers  of  ipswich  ; 
for  theay  could  tell  us  of  no  other :  and  we  aplyed  our¬ 
selves  to  him  and  got  him  to  Andover  But  by  Reason 
our  Reverand  Mr.  Bamed  could  not  dieat  him :  he  would 
not  stay  with  us :  and  sence  we  have  sent  to  Newbary  and 
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Salsbary  and  To  Mietick :  for  to  hier  one  and  cannot  git 
one  and  we  doe  take  the  best  care  we  can  for  to  bring  up 
our  children  into  Reeding  by  school  Dames  :  and  we  have 
no  gramer  schoolers  in  our  Town  as  we  know  of:  and  we 
are  now  Taking  the  best  care  we  can  for  to  obtaine  one  : 
therefore  pray  that  we  may  be  ffavoured:  so  fare  as  may 
be:  for  we  cannot  coiupell  gentell  men  to  come  to  us  and 
we  doe  supose  thay  are  somthing  afraid  by  y*  Rason  we 
doe  Ly  so  exposed  to  our  Indgon  enemys :  pray  consider 
our  great  extremity  in  that  Regard:  And  we  shall  doe 
our  uttermost  to  answer  the  tru  intent  of  the  Law  in  that 
behalf. 

“So  we  Rest 

Your  humbell  petitioners 

George  Abbott 
John  Aslebee 
Ephraim  Foster 
John  Frie 
Nehemiah  Abbott 

Selectmen  of  Andover. 
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Jan^  23<‘  1753 


Bro.  Curwin 

Your  attendance  is  desired  at  my  House  at  4  of  y® 
Clock  this  afternoon  where  will  be  Bro.  Gerrish  and 
Bro.  Pointon  where  we  shall  be  able  without  Interruption 
to  spend  an  hour  or  two  agreeably  together  as  Masons 
and  am 

Your  affect.  Bro.  & 

Humble  Servt. 

Jona.  Pue. 

— Curwen  Mat. 


LIST  OF  HOUSES  BUILT  IN  SALEM  FROM 
1760—1773. 


1750-1760. 

Jona.  Cook,  William  Doust,  David  Smith,  Benjamin 
Hathorne,  Tobias  Davis,  Jona.  Bancroft,  John  Symonds 
(North  Field),  Samuel  West,  jr.,  James  Barr,  Benja. 
Daland  (now  G.  D.),  Wm.  West,  Francis  Cox,  William 
Luscomb,  Nathl.  Pease,  The  Ivess  (O.  F.)*,  John  Bray, 
Robert  Mackentire,  Joseph  Ropes,  Wm.  Browne,  Esq., 
Thomas  Mason  (O.  F.),  Widow  Hannah  Ropes,  N.  A. 
now  Geo.  Peale,  William  Gray,  Jona.  Phelps,  Widow  Bott, 
John  Hodges,  John  White,  John  Ives,  Edm.  Whitmore, 
Jona.  Andrew,  George  Beckford,  Jno.  Bullock,  jr.,  Arch. 

Greenfield,  -  Thomas  (O.  F.),  Thorndike  Procter, 

John  Ome,  B.  Pickman,  Esq.,  farmhouse,  Jonathan  Gard¬ 
ner  (O.  F.),  1751 ;  Ichahod  Plaisted,  jr.,  1762;  John  Hol- 
ten,  John  Turner,  J.  Crowninshield,  jr.  (O.  F.),  1753; 
Samuel  Bickford,  Mary  Lindall,  1765;  Nathaniel  An¬ 
drew,  - Aborn,  1758. 

1759. 

Clifford  Crowninshield,  Sam.  Luscomb,  joiner,  Joseph 
Mackentire,  James  Andrew,  John  Felt. 

1760. 

Wm.  Brown,  tailor.  Brick  School-house,  Sam.  Curwen, 
Samuel  Blyth  (O.  F.),  Benjamin  Daland,  Benjamin  Bates, 
Samuel  Clemons,  William  Mugford,  Samuel  Cook,  jr. 
(N.  F.)t 

1761. 

Timothy  Ome,  John  Massey,  Robert  Peele,  David  Felt, 
Daniel  Mackey,  Jona.  Mansfield  (O.  F.),  Sami.  Barton 
(new  slaughter  house),  Jona.  Mansfield,  Jona.  Peele,  jr., 
John  Bray,  Benja.  Cox,  Archibald  Greenfield,  Richard 
Derby  (distill  house). 

*01d  Foundation. 

tNorth  Field. 
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1762. 

William  Luscomb,  Thomas  Aden,  Robert  Watts,  Benja¬ 
min  Peeters,  Sami.  Luscomb  (gunsmith,  South  Field), 
- Tarrant,  Hasket  Derby  (brew  house),  Joseph  Rol¬ 
lins,  Dixey  Morgan  (So.  F.),  George  Glover  (So.  F.), 
Joseph  Aborn  (O.  F.),  William  Pickering,  George  Smith 
(O.  F.),  Wm.  Lander,  Sami,  Carlton,  jr.,  Daniel  Jacobs, 
jr.  (in  Dean’s  lane). 

1763. 

Wm.  Browne,  Esq.,  Jona.  Archer,  Miles  Ward,  3d,  B. 
Pickman,  Esq.  (Br.  O.  F.  Sch.  House  Lane),  John  Mack- 
intire,  Enoch  Goodale,  Richd.  Derby  (Br.  for  his  Daugh¬ 
ter  Prince),  Jeremiah  Newhall,  Benja.  Ward,  jr.,  Thomas 
Griffin. 

1764. 

Billings  Bradish,  New  prison  and  house  (O.  F.), 
James  Ford,  Joseph  Gavet,  George  Bickford,  David  Phip- 

pen,  - Symonds  (N.  F.),  -  Richardson,  Joseph 

Foster,  Jona.  Archer. 

1765. 

Wm.  Pynchon,  Benja.  Punchard,  Danl.  Cheever,  Sami. 
Carrell,  Sam.  Galley,  Abram  Gray,  Joseph  Hood  (addi¬ 
tion),  Joseph  Lambert,  George  Holm,  Nathl.  Archer, 

- Welman,  Ezra  Johnson,  Henry  Rust,  Sam.  D.  Mack- 

intire  (on  hired  land  in  Almshouse  lane  abt.  15  ft.  sq). 

1766. 

Daniel  Maloon,  John  Ingalls  (So.  Field),  Sami.  Archer, 
jr.,  Joseph  Scott,  James  Nicholls,  George  Holm  (So. 
Field),  Nehemiah  Gould  (No.  Field),  Sam.  Symonds,  3d 
(No.  Field),  Jno.  Dampney  (new  Back  str.),  Daniel  Bray, 
Joseph  Blaney  (br.  store),  Jona.  Mansfield  (O.  F.),  Henry 
Stanley,  Josiah  Gould  (No.  Field),  Joseph  Symonds  (No. 
Field  No.  15). 

1767. 

Fr.  Cabot  (br.  store  O.  F.),  Atwater  Phippen,  Wm. 
Hunt,  Barnabas  Henick,  David  Northey  (Windmill  point), 
- Crowell  (O.  F.),  Hasket  Derby  (large  store  on  the 
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new  wharf),  Joseph  Sprague  (distill  house),  David  Cal- 
lum  (on  Mill  Hill  back  of  Palmer’s),  Jona.  Neale  (near 
the  pound),  David  Masury,  Joseph  Symonds,  jr.  (under 
the  same  roof  with  B.  H.  sepd.  by  a  hr.  P.  wall),  W.  &  T. 
M.,  large  store  on  Long  wharflf,  Miles  Ward,  jr. 

1768. 

John  George,  Trantretter,  bey^  Sym**  Tavern  on  the 
road  to  Lynn,  Wm.  Lander,  jr.,  Edmund  Needham,  jr. 
(new  Addition),  Jonathan  Mason  (O.  F.),  Miles  Ward 
(distill  house),  Robert  Byard  (So.  Field),  Joseph  Church¬ 
ill  (on  Neale’s  land),  Josiah  Gould  (near  the  church), 
Edward  Allen. 

1769. 

Jona.  Frothingham,  Josiah  Woodberry  (near  Back  St.), 
Stephen  Cook  (near  Back  St.),  Robert  Peele,  jr.  (near 
Back  St.),  John  Cloutman  (Schoolhouse  lane),  John 
Gardner,  jr.  (brick),  Abram  Watson  (br.  ends),  John 
Ward,  3d,  joiner,  Richard  Masury  (in  lower  parish), 
Benja.  Browne  (on  Neale’s  Land),  Eben.  Phelps  (in  No. 
Field),  Wm.  Browne,  Esq.  (turned  into  a  dwelling  of  2 
tenements),  Joseph  Gavet,  Benja.  Daland  (new  Assembly 
House  with  tenement  for  a  family),  Thomas  Safford  (at 
Wharf  lane),  Sami.  West,  jr.  (barn  into  a  tenement), 
Benja.  Daniels  (on  So.  Creek), Tho.  Frye  (new  addition), 
Sami.  Cheever,  Sami.  Blyth  (new  addition),  Israel  Ober 
(new  addition),  John  Turner,  Esq.  (on  hired  Land  for  his 
father’s  Negroes),  Jno.  Bullock  (near  the  spot  of  the  old 
house  blown  down). 

1770. 

James  Gould  (near  No.  Street),  Jona.  Phelps  (on 
Hathorne’s  farm),  Jona.  Mansfield  (barn  into  a  dwelling 
house  for  himself),  Abijah  Northey  (on  east  pt.  of  Mr. 
Nutting’s  garden),  Thomas  Needham  (on  So.  side  of  So. 
Creek),  David  Ropes,  cooper  (on  Turner’s  lot,  E.  Parish), 

Joseph  Nurse,  tanner  (further  down),  - Peale  (on 

Lane  from  Main  Str.  to  Blaney’s  wharf),  Nathan  Kimball 
(upper  part  of  new  North  Street),  Eben  Tosier  (E.  Par¬ 
ish,  between  J.  H.  &  J.  W.  Lane),  James  Symonds  (No. 
Field,  West  side,  near  Br.),  Workhouse  (in  the  common 
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Training  Field),  Jona.  Harraden  (opposite  J.  M^*  new 
House),  Jos.  Hood  (barn  now  made  a  tenement  in  Low- 
der’s  Lane). 


1771. 

Ephraim  Symonds  (No.  Field,  E.  side  high  up),  Robert 
Foster  (No.  Field,  E.  side  near  Br.),  Penn  Townsend  (near 
Col.  Turner’s  old  man*"),  Joseph  Hilliard  (new'  No. 
Street),  Peggy  Mansfield  (below  the  gate),  Isaac,  ye  late 
Mr.  Gardner’s  negro  (in  So.  Field),  Jona.  Ropes,  jr.  (dis¬ 
till  house  near  Deacon  Ward’s  lanyard).  Col.  Pickman 
(near  Burying  point  for  his  sister  Thomas),  Capt.  Mottey 
(on  So.  side  ditto),  James  Collins  (in  Lambert’s  lane,  E. 
parish),  George  Peale  (opposite  ye  Common,  E.  Parish), 
James  Buffington  (O.  F.  near  Town  Br.),  David  Ropes 
(near  Derby’s  new  wharf),  Isaac  Needham  (near  new 
Workhouse),  Miles  Ward,  3d  (So.  side  of  the  Creek), 
Daniel  Needham,  Jno.  Browne,  carpenter  (in  a  So.  Lane, 
E.  Parish),  John  Cook  (O.  F.  in  Bickford’s  lane),  David 
Britton  (new  addition.  North  St,  late  Jno.  Dampney’s), 
Joseph  Ross  (new  North  St.),  Ebenr.  Pearce  (E.  Parish, 
corner  of  lane  to  Col.  Turner),  Jno.  Macgraw  (Palfray’s 
lane,  O.  F.),  Benja.  Abbot  (O.  F.  near  Clark’s  Wharf), 
Charles  Worthen  (beyond  Bnffum’s  Corner),  Charles 

Browne  (on  G.  T.  land.  So.  Field), - Barker  (new 

addition,  E.  P.  Lane),  Jos.  Janes  (new  No.  Street),  Win. 
Hunt  (shop  turned  into  a  tenement  for  Molly  Gill). 

1772. 

North  meeting  house  in  Curwen’s  Lane,  Ichabod  Glover 
(in  new  No.  Street),  John  Appleton  (Brick  Main  Str.), 
Thomas  Mason  (Brick),  Sami.  Phippen  (near  late  Mr. 
Fisk’s),  Wm.  Young  (near  Blaney’s  wharf),  Joseph  Mil¬ 
let  (new  addition),  Josiah  Orne  (new  addition,  Sch. 
House  Lane),  John  Bray  (E.  Parish,  O.  F.),  Sami.  Barton 
(addition.  Main  St.),  Elijah  Haskell  (on  Silsbee’s  land, 
E.  P.),  Wm.  Northey  (new  addition,  Sch.  House  Lane), 
Nathl.  Richardson  (on  Ives  lanyard,  E.  P.),  Thomas 
Hutchinson  (on  Turner  lane,  E.  P.),  Wm.  Williams  (near 
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Blaney’s  wharf,  E.  P.),  Sami.  Croel  (near  Pease’s),  Wm. 

Becket  (new  addition,  E,  Parish),  - Barret  (on  Ha- 

thorne’s  farm),  Simon  Gardner  (on  Sch.  House  lane). 

1773. 

Abram  Rand,  (on  1/2  Sander’s  Main  St.),  Sami.  Blyth 
(new  addition.  Prison  lane),  Sami.  Silsby  (new  addition, 
E.  Parish),  Joshua  Winn  (on  Wido.  Neale’s,  Almshouse 
lane),  Sami.  Liscomb,  joiner  (head  of  Cove),  Benja. 
Hathorne,  shoemaker  (North  St.),  G.  W.  &  G.  D.  (new 
distill  House  near  ye  distill  house  of  M.  W.),  Francis 
Joseph  (on  Palmer’s  hill  near  the  mill),  Hubbartus  Mal- 
loon  (in  Lane  leading  to  ye  late  Mr.  Fisk’s  House),  Simon 
Brown,  currier  and  mason  (on  late  Deacon  Ruck’s  land). 

— Curwen 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  PIRACY  IN  THE  WEST 
INDIES,  1820-1832. 


Bt  Fbancis  B.  C.  Bradlbe. 


The  struggle  of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  for  in¬ 
dependence  was  accompanied  by  lawless  depredations  on 
commerce  which  finally  developed  into  piracy  on  an  un¬ 
precedented  scale. 

Revolutionary  governments  are,  at  best,  generally  at¬ 
tended  by  acts  of  violence,  but  when  undertaken  by  the 
ignorant  and  depraved  people  of  the  South  American 
colonies,  it  not  only,  as  before  stated,  led  to  rapine  and 
piracy,  but  adventurera  and  outlaws  from  all  over  the 
world  flocked  to  these  provinces  as  soon  as  the  standard 
of  rebellion  was  raised,  ostensibly  to  serve  against  Spain, 
but  in  reality  attracted  by  the  prospects  of  plunder. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela  commissioned 
swift-sailing  vessels,  manned  each  by  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  men,  as  privateers  to  prey  on  Spanish  merchant¬ 
men.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  these  ships  began 
to  plunder  vessels  of  neutral  nations,  and,  as  their  first 
acts  of  violence  were  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  piracy  soon 
spread  to  an  alarming  extent. 

A  few  of  the  most  desperate  characters,  seeing  their 
opportunity,  captured  defenceless  merchantmen  at  the 
very  entrance  to  such  large  ports  as  Havana  and  Vera 
Cruz,  resulting  so  successfully  that  recruits  flocked  to 
their  standards,  making  the  pirates  so  formidable  that 
squadrons  from  various  naval  powers  bad  to  be  sent  to 
capture  them. 

In  the  files  of  the  Boston  and  Salem  newspapers  of 
those  days  are  to  be  found  many  accounts  of  the  atrocities 
of  the  pirates,  which  caused  the  greatest  excitement,  as 
the  United  States  then  had  a  very  large  commerce  with 
the  West  Indies.  In  1822,  a  bold,  but,  thanks  to  the 
courage  of  the  captain  and  crew,  unsuccessful  attempt 
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was  made  by  these  highwaymen  of  the  deep  to  seize  the 
brig  “Belvidere”  of  Bererly,  Massachusetts.  As  this 
episode  has,  as  far  as  is  known,  never  yet  been  published, 
the  full  account  of  it,  as  printed  in  the  Etztx  (Salem)  Reg- 
uter  for  June  22d  and  26th  and  July  17th,  1822,  is 
well  worth  reproducing.  Curiously  enough,  too,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  “Belvidere”  in  the  usually  minute 
and  all-embracing  “Ship  Registers  of  the  District  of  Salem 
and  Beverly,  Massachusetts,”  published  by  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  but  possibly  she  was  registered  at  another  port.  The 
story  follows : 

“An  account  has  already  been  published  of  an  attack 
made  by  a  piratical  vessel  upon  the  brig  ‘Belvidere’,  Capt. 
Lamson,  of  Beverly,  on  her  passage  from  Port-au-Prince 
to  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  successful  defence  of  the 
‘Belvidere’.  Capt.  Lamson  has  arrived  at  the  Balize,  and 
furnished  the  following  particulars,  which  appear  in  the 
New  Orleans  papers.  He  was  hailed  by  the  piratical 
Capt.  and  ordered  on  board  his  vessel.  Capt  L.  replied 
that  he  was  coming,  and  after  some  delay,  during  which 
the  crew  of  the  ‘Belvidere’  were  preparing  to  defend 
themselves,  the  commander  of  the  pirates  came  alongside 
in  his  boat  and  jumped  on  board  the  ‘Belvidere.’  Capt. 
L.  instantly  shot  him  down  with  a  musket,  and  a  severe 
conflict  ensued  between  the  crew  of  the  boat  and  that  of 
the  ‘Belvidere’,  the  issue  of  which  was  the  total  defeat  of 
the  pirates,  with  the  loss  of  six  of  their  number  killed. 
One  man  of  the  ‘Belvidere’  was  mortally  wounded. 

“Capt.  Lamson  (who  on  a  former  voyage  was  robbed 
and  shamefully  abused  by  pirates,  and  determined  to  resist 
any  further  attacks  from  them,  had  prepared  his  vessel 
and  crew  accordingly)  is  certainly  entitled  to  great  praise 
for  his  gallant  and  spirited  conduct.  A  few  such  checks 
as  this  will  as  effectually  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  out¬ 
rages  perpetrated  by  these  lawless  sea-monsters  as  any¬ 
thing  which  our  Seventy-fours  or  Frigates  can  do.” 

“Extract  from  the  log-book  of  the  ‘Belvidere’,  Capt. 
Lamson,  arr.  at  New  Orleans  from  Port-au-Prince.” 

“May  2,  fell  in  with  a  sch’r  and  three  launches,  which 
gave  chase ;  blowing  heavy  and  being  to  windward,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  from  them  the  next  day.  At  10  A.  M. 
made  a  sch.  on  our  larboard  bow,  lying  under  mainsail 
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and  jib ;  at  11,  she  was  on  our  lee  quarter,  fired  a  shot, 
and  coming  up  very  fast ;  at  20  minutes  past  11,  gave  us 
a  second  shot,  and  hoisted  a  red  flag,  with  death’s  head 
and  cross  under  it. 

“Finding  I  had  a  hard  character  to  deal  with,  I  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  as  well  as  we  were  able,  and  immediately 
brailed  up  my  topsails,  hauled  up  my  courses,  clewed 
down  top-gallant  sails,  hauled  down  jib,  braced  to  the 
main-topsail,  and  kept  off  two  points,  fired  a  musket  and 
hoisted  colors — at  12,  she  came  alongside,  within  10 

yards  distance — hailed  with  ‘  God  d - you,  send  your 

boat  on  board,  or  I  will  murder  all  handt  of  you? 

“He  had  not  discovered  our  gun  at  that  time — I  told 
him  I  would  send  her  directly — he  immediately  gave  me 
a  whole  volley  of  musketry  and  blunderbusses,  before  I 
had  answered  him — our  gun  was  pointed  and  cloth  re¬ 
moved,  and  we  commenced  as  smart  a  fire  as  possible 
with  our  24  pound  carronade,  4  muskets  and  7  pistols, 
and  on  our  first  fire  six  of  them  were  seen  to  fall,  the 
captain  among  them,  or  leader,  being  the  one  that  hailed 
me — he  only  discharged  his  long  gun  three  times  along¬ 
side,  as  our  third  shot  broke  his  carriage,  and  his  gun  fell 
into  the  lee  scupper — he  then  kept  up  as  smart  a  fire  as 
he  was  able  with  muskets  and  blunderbusses,  and  di'opped 
near  the  stern,  expecting  to  find  more  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  but  there  he  got  a  most  terrible  cutting  up  from  a 
brass  3  pounder,  by  which  he  was  raked  within  20  yards 
distance  with  a  round  and  two  bags  of  40  musket  balls 
each,  which  completely  fixed  him — I  did  not  receive  any 
fire  from,  nor  even  hear  a  word  spoken  on  board  of  him, 
and  in  fact  did  not  see  any  one  on  deck.  His  vessel  hold¬ 
ing  such  a  wind  and  sailing  so  fast,  she  was  soon  clear  of 
grapeshot  range,  and  wore  ship,  when  we  counted  6  or  7 
of  them,  which  appeared  to  be  all  that  was  left ;  the  cap¬ 
tain  I  saw  distinctly  laid  on  deck.  Our  loss  was  one  man 
killed,  shot  through  the  head;  about  40  musket  balls 
through  the  rudder  case,  tiller,  skylight,  companion  way, 
our  fore  topsail  halliards  shot  away  and  our  try-sail  hal¬ 
liards  cut  in  3  pieces.  The  pirate  was  36  to  40  tons  ;  we 
counted  22  men  when  he  came  alongside;  he  had  a  brass 
6  or  9  pounder  amidships,  and  muskets  and  blunderbusses. 

“Z.  G.  Lamson.” 
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“Louisiana  State  Insurance  Company, 

“June  7,  1822. 

“The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  in  relation  to  an  action  between  the 
brig  ‘Belvidere’,  Capt.  Lamson,  of  Beverly,  and  a  pirati¬ 
cal  vessel,  on  the  passage  of  the  former  vessel  from  Port 
au  Prince  to  this  place,  having  been  read,  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and  on  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Louisiana  State  Insurance 
Company  do  testify  their  high  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
service  rendered  them  by  Capt.  Lamson  of  the  brig  ‘Bel¬ 
videre’  in  repelling  the  attack  made  on  his  vessel  by  a 
piratical  cruizer  on  the  3d  day  of  May  last,  on  her  passage 
from  Port  au  Prince  to  this  port,  by  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  was  saved  to  this  institution,  do  order 
that  the  President  be  directed  to  return  Capt.  Lamson 
the  thanks  of  this  Board  for  his  exertions  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  that  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  f300  be 
caused  to  be  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
committee  of  this  board,  and  presented  to  Capt.  Lamson 
in  the  name  of  this  Company,  and  likewise  that  the  sum 
of  $200  be  appropriated  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Capt.  Lamson,  to  be  distributed  among  bis  crew  in  such 
proportion  as  he  may  conceive  their  services  merit. 

“E.  Deflechier,  Sec’ry, 

Louisiana  State  Insurance  Office.” 

“New  Orleans,  8th  June,  1822. 
♦‘Captain  Z.  G.  Lamson  of  the  brig  ‘Belvidere.’ 

“Sir : — 

“I  am  directed  by  a  vote  of  this  board,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  to  return  you  the  thanks  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  signal  service  rendered  them  by  your  suc¬ 
cessful  exertions  in  repelling  the  attack  of  a  Piratical 
Cruizer  on  the  brig  ‘Belvidere’,  the  cargo  of  which  was 
insured  in  this  office,  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to 
have  an  opportunity  individually  of  expressing  to  your 
crew  the  gratification  I  derive  from  the  gallant  conduct 
displayed  on  the  occasion,  which  you  will  please  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  in  distributing  the  amount  voted  to 
their  benefit,  which  you  will  find  enclosed. 
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“With  the  best  wishes  for  your  future  success  and  hap¬ 
piness,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

“(Signed)  R.  Relf, 

“President  of  the  L.  S.  I.  Company.” 

“New  Orleans,  June  10. 

“To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Insurance  Company. 

“Gentlemen : — 

“I  have  received  yours  of  the  8th  inst.,  inclosing  the 
resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors,  as  well  as  their 
thanks  to  myself  and  crew,  for  the  defence  made  on 
board  the  brig  ‘Belvidere’  of  Beverly,  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  off  Key  Sal,  against  a  piratical  cruiser. 

“Gentlemen,  I  have  to  tender  my  best  respects,  as  well 
as  those  of  my  crew,  for  the  marked  attention  with  which 
you  have  honored  us,  and  have  to  say,  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves 
against  those  pests  of  the  ocean.  The  gratuity  for  the 
benefit  of  my  crew  has  been  distributed  agreeably  to  your 
direction,  with  which  they  are  highly  gratified. 

“Accept,  gentlemen,  my  best  wishes. 

“Z.  G.  Lamson.” 

Although  numerous  acts  of  piracy  were  committed 
about  this  time  on  Salem  ships,  still  they  suffered  much 
less  damage,  in  proportion,  than  was  done  to  vessels  hail¬ 
ing  from  other  ports  of  the  country,  the  reason  being  that 
the  West  India  trade,  at  that  period,  had  largely  leit 
Salem  in  favor  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Portland. 
Nevertheless,  in  1824,  the  merchants  of  Salem  were  sum¬ 
moned,  by  circular  letter,  to  counsel  on  the  matter  of 
petitioning  Congress  for  means  of  relief.  Probably  one 
of  the  worst  cases  of  piracy  against  an  American  vessel 
was  in  February,  1829,  when  the  brig  “New  Priscilla”, 
Captain  Hart,  was  found  apparently  abandoned  a  few 
miles  out  from  Havana.  The  account  of  this  tragic 
affair,  which,  as  there  were  no  survivors,  is  shrouded  in 
mystery,  is  as  follows,  compiled  from  the  newspaper  files 
of  the  day. 
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The  brig  “New  Priscilla”,  Captain  Hart,  of  and  from 
Salem,  sailed  on  a  voyage,  the  ultimate  destination  of 
which  was  Sumatra  and  the  pepper  coast,  but  she  never 
again  saw  her  home  port.  Pepper  cargoes  were  paid  for 
in  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  specie  for  this  voyage  was 
driven  down  from  the  banks  in  Essex  street  in  several 
four-horse  stages,  and  delivered  at  the  wharf,  so  that  it 
need  not  be  on  deposit  over  night  Upon  receiving  it  the 
brig  made  sail,  and  later  was  found  abandoned  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  all  on  board  murdered  by  pirates.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  pretend  to  think  there  was  nothing  exciting 
in  Salem’s  past ! 

“It  was  no  uncommon  sight,"  said  an  old  stage  diiver, 
“to  see  several  coaches  coming  from  Boston  driven  down 
Essex  street  to  the  Asiatic  Bank,  loaded  with  silver  dol¬ 
lars  in  kegs  of  $3000  each  and  canvas  bags  of  $1000 
each.” 

After  much  research,  the  author  has  collected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  concerning  the  “New  Priscilla.”  She  was 
built  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  in  1822,  registered  125  tons, 
length  75  feet,  beam  22  feet ;  register  issued  Oct.  16, 
1827 ;  owners,  Stephen  W.  Shepard  and  Charles  Hart. 
Her  last  clearance  from  the  Salem  Custom  House  was  on 
Sept.  24,  1828,  and  for  the  West  Indies,  under  Captain 
Charles  Hart. 

An  examination  of  the  files  of  the  Eitex  Reguttr  shows 
that  she  arrived  at  Havana,  via  Matanzas,  about  Oct  20. 
She  next  visited  Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  which  port  she 
made  two  round  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  The  “New 
Priscilla”  is  reported  as  arriving  at  Charleston  on  Jan. 
22,  1829,  but  no  record  of  her  sailing  was  published. 
The  next  news  of  her  is  that  regarding  her  piracy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  E$»ex  Register  of  March  16,  1829,  as 
follows :  “The  Philadelphia  Gazette  contains  the  details 
of  a  horrible  tragedy,  communicated  in  a  private  letter 
from  Havana,  and  a  notarial  certificate  from  Matanzas. 
The  statement  is  made  by  John  Conega,  master  of  the 
brig  ‘Mary  Jane’  of  New  York.  He  says  : 

“  ‘On  the  14th  Feb.  inst.,  the  wind  at  S.  W.,  entered 
the  Keysal  Bank  in  sight  of  the  Dog  Keys  ;  at  2.30  P.M. 
saw  a  herm.  brig  and  schooner  in  company,  lying  to  the 
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wind  ;  at  4  P.  M.,  not  wishing  to  leave  the  Bank,  tacked 
to  the  Southward,  when  they  immediately  filled  away. 
At  4.15,  finding  we  were  coming  up  with  them,  they  both 
tacked  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  schooner  again 
filled  away  and  left  the  brig  in  the  situation  above  men¬ 
tioned.  At  5  P.  M.,  being  aboard  the  brig  ‘The  New 
Priscilla  of  Salem,’  on  her  stern,  observed  that  her  stern 
boat  tackles  were  hanging  in  the  water,  her  bo^t  gone, 
and  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  on  board ;  called  three  or  four 
times,  but  receiving  no  answer,  stood  off.’  ” 

The  next  issue  of  the  Reguter^  March  19,  1829,  has  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Captain  Weston,  in 
which  he  says  he  has  “no  doubt  but  that  Captain  Hart 
and  his  crew  were  all  cut  off  by  pirates.” 

These  facts,  gathered  from  sources  which  cannot  be 
disputed,  for  they  are  matters  of  record,  must  be  accepted 
as  conclusive. 

It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  any  mention  of  a  boy  having  been  spiked  to  the 
deck  by  the  pirates.  This  blood-curdling  yarn  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  told  in  connection  with  the  piracy  of  the  “New 
Priscilla.”  A.nother  incident  in  connection  with  this 
unfortunate  vessel  is  a  story  told  of  two  sailors  belonging 
to  her.  They  had  been  allowed  a  day’s  liberty  on  shore 
at  Charleston,  and,  returning  at  night,  were  about  to  go 
on  board,  just  as  a  large  black  dog  came  to  the  ship’s  side 
and  howled.  That  was  enough  for  the  men.  Possessing 
a  sailor’s  superstition,  they  felt  that  something  was  surely 
going  to  happen  to  the  brig.  So  off  they  ran  and  secreted 
themselves  until  the  vessel  had  proceeded  to  sea,  and  thus 
their  lives  were  spared.  One  of  them  died  many  years 
ago  in  Salem,  at  a  green  old  age,  and  he  always  delighted 
in  telling  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  fate  of  the 
crew  of  the  “New  Priscilla.” 

In  September,  1832,  came  the  seizure  of  the  Salem 
brig  “Mexican”,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  very  last  act 
of  piracy  perpetrated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  As  this 
noted  event  attracted  world-wide  attention  and  has  been 
often  written  up,  a  short  account  of  it  will  suffice  here. 

The  “Mexican”,  a  craft  of  227  tons  register,  owned  by 
Joseph  Peabody  of  Salem,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
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John  G.  Butman  of  the  same  place,  sailed  from  Salem  for 
Rio  Janeiro  and  a  market  on  August  29,  1832.  In  view 
of  subsequent  purchases,  she  sailed  from  this  port  in  bal¬ 
last,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred  bags  of 
salt  petre  and  one  hundred  chests  of  tea,  also  having  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  run  some  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  specie. 

Exclusive  of  the  captain,  the  crew  of  the  “Mexican” 
consisted  of  two  mates,  eight  hands  before  the  mast,  col¬ 
ored  cook  and  steward ;  thirteen  men  all  told. 

On  September  20,  1832,  when  in  latitude  33  north 
and  longitude  34  1-2  west,  the  “Mexican”  fell  in  with 
and  was  captured  by  the  piratical  schooner  “Panda”,  by 
whom  she  was  robbed  of  her  specie,  the  crew  maltreated 
and  robbed  of  their  own  belongings.  The  pirates  also 
nearly  stripped  the  brig  of  provisions,  sails,  and  ship’s 
furniture  of  all  kinds. 

They  then  drove  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  “Mexi¬ 
can”  l^low,  all  means  of  egress  securely  fastened,  the 
running  rigging  and  sails  of  the  brig  cut  and  mutilated, 
her  galley  filled  with  combustibles  and  set  on  fire,  and 
then  both  the  crew  and  the  brig  were  abandoned  to  the 
flames.  Luckily,  however,  before  the  fire  had  gained 
much  headway,  the  crew  were  able  to  break  out  and  slow¬ 
ly  extinquish  it  They  were  afraid  to  do  this  too  quickly, 
for  as  long  as  the  pirates  were  in  sight  any  sudden  check¬ 
ing  of  the  flames  would  be  sure  to  draw  their  attention 
and  return,  which  latter  fact  would  assuredly  have  settled 
the  fate  of  eveiyone  on  board  the  “Mexican.”  The 
pirates  had  left  the  unfortunate  brig  in  a  bad  plight,  but 
Captain  Butman  and  his  crew,  esteeming  themselves  for¬ 
tunate  to  escape  with  their  lives,  at  once  set  to  work  re¬ 
pairing  damages  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  before  dark 
had  bent  new  sails,  repaired  the  running  gear,  etc. 

Thanks,  also,  to  the  foresight  of  Captain  Butman,  who, 
when  he  discovered  the  true  character  of  the  strange  ves¬ 
sel,  had  managed  to  hide  some  of  the  most  necessary  nav¬ 
igating  appliances,  such  as  a  compass,  quadrant  and  chart, 
^e  “Mexican”  was  eventually  able  to  reach  Salem,  on 
Oct.  12,  1832. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  pirate  captain  to  have 
Captain  Butman  and  his  men  put  to  death,  on  the  principle 
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that  “dead  men  tell  no  tales.”  When  he  found  that 
this  had  not  been  done,  he  put  his  schooner  about,  and 
with  many  and  deep  curses  at  his  crew  for  their  cowardice, 
attempted  to  rejoin  the  unfortunate  brig. 

The  “Mexican’s”  crew  owed  their  scdvation  to  the  fact 
that  a  strong  wind  arose  soon  after  the  two  vessels  sepa¬ 
rated,  which  in  a  few  hours  developed  into  a  gale,  and 
thus  prevented  any  chance  of  the  pirate  leader,  Gibert, 
finding  his  victims. 

Naturally  the  seizure  and  piracy  of  the  “Mexican”  cre¬ 
ated  the  greatest  excitement  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
news  of  it  soon  spread  to  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world.  In  those  days  pirates  and  slavers  often  inter¬ 
changed  their  roles  as  occasion  or  profit  demanded,  and 
in  order  to  put  down  the  slave  trade,  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  maintained  small  squadrons  of  men- 
of-war  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Not  many  months  after  the  “Mexican”  piracy  the  Brit¬ 
ish  brig-of-war  “Curlew”,  Captain  Henry  D.  Trotter,  while 
on  this  station,  received  information  that  a  certain  slaving 
schooner  lay  in  the  river  Nazareth,  and  the  description 
given  him  of  this  vessel  corresponded  exactly  with  that 
of  the  schooner  engaged  in  the  robbery  of  the  “Mexican”. 

Arriving  at  the  river  Nazareth,  Captain  Trotter,  with 
a  force  of  forty  men,  proceeded  up  the  stream  in  boats 
and  attacked  the  schooner.  Her  crew  fled  ashore,  but 
were  soon  after  given  up  to  Captain  Trotter  by  the  native 
king ;  eventually  they  were  brought  to  this  country  in 
H.  B.  M.  brig  “Savage”,  arriving  in  Salem  Aug.  27, 1834, 
and  were  then  surrendered  to  the  United  States  authori¬ 
ties  for  trial.  After  a  long  and  tedious  trial  before  the 
Federal  Court  in  Boston,  on  the  strongest  evidence,  both 
circumstantial  and  direct,  produced  by  the  government 
against  the  defendants,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
“Guilty”  as  to  Gibert,  de  Soto,  Ruiz,  Boyza,  Castillo, 
Garcia  and  Montenegro,  and  “Not  Guilty”  as  to  Costa, 
Ferrer,  Guzman,  Portana  and  Velaquez,  it  having  been 
satisfactorily  proven  to  the  jury  that  they  were  not  on 
board  the  “Panda”  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offence  charged.  In  the  hush  that  followed  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  verdict,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  drew  from 
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his  pocket  a  paper  and  read  to  the  Court  the  following 
recommendation  to  mercy : 

**The  sympathies  of  the  jury  have  been  strongly  moved 
in  behalf  of  Bernado  de  Soto  on  account  of  his  generous 
and  self-sacri6cing  conduct  in  saving  the  lives  of  more 
than  seventy  human  beings,  constituting  the  passengers 
and  crew  of  the  ship  ‘Mineiva’ ;  and  they  desire  that  his 
case  should  be  presented  to  the  merciful  consideration  of 
the  Government.”  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Hale 
for  the  defence  had  showed  that  the  ship  *‘Minerva”, 
Captain  Putnam,  in  the  course  of  her  voyage  from  New 
York  to  New  Orleans,  loaded  with  lime,  naval  stores  and 
other  freight,  and  having  on  board,  besides  the  crew,  some 
sixty  passengers,  on  the  night  of  October  19, 1830,  struck 
the  ^‘Little  Isaacs”,  on  the  Bahama  banks,  and  lost  both 
boats  and  anchors  trying  to  get  off.  By  reason  of  the  ship 
springing  aleak,  the  lime  coming  in  contact  with  the 
water,  set  fire  to  the  ship.  The  light  of  the  burning  ship 
brought  to  their  rescue  the  brig  “Leon”,  commanded  by 
de  Soto,  who,  after  a  while,  succeeded  in  getting  them  all 
safe  on  board  his  little  craft,  and  in  about  a  week  landed 
the  sufferers  at  Havana. 

It  was  also  proved  that  in  rescuing  these  people,  de 
Soto  was  put  to  considerable  loss  and  self-sacrifice,  as  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  accommodate  them,  to  throw 
overboard  a  considerable  quantity  of  freight  with  which 
his  brig  was  loaded,  and  in  which  he  was  financially  in¬ 
terested. 

On  December  16,  1834,  Judge  Story  pronounced  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  upon  all  those  convicted.  The  defence, 
by  appeal,  protest  and  declaration,  attempted  in  every 
way  to  overthrow  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  but  without 
success,  and  execution  was  done  June  11,  1835,  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  upon  five  of  those  under  sentence,  viz:  Gibert,  Boyza, 
Castillo,  Garcia  and  Montenegro. 

A  respite  was  granted  in  the  case  of  de  Soto  and  Ruiz 
by  President  Jackson.  Before  its  expiration  de  Soto  was 
fully  pardoned  by  the  President,  mainly  on  account  of  his 
humane  conduct  in  the  case  referred  to,  and  duly  dis¬ 
charged  from  custody.  By  reason  of  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  defence  that  Ruiz  had  become  mentally  deranged. 
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the  President  ordered  a  further  respite  of  sixty  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  this  claim  having  been  disproved 
'  by  medical  examination,  he,  also,  was  hung,  September  12, 
1835. 

The  piracy  of  the  “Mexican”  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
very  end  of  the  era  of  marine  highwaymen.  It  will  not 
be  uninteresting,  therefore,  to  mention  some  of  the  pirati¬ 
cal  acts  in  the  West  Indies  which  took  place  at  other 
periods,  and  the  multiplicity  of  which  caused  the  United 
States  to  send  a  squadron  into  those  seas  to  stamp  out 
this  nefarious  trade. 

The  exploits  of  our  navy  in  connection  with  these 
events  has  been  slightly  passed  over  by  most  historians, 
but  as  a  whole  it  compares  favorably  as  regards  courage, 
resourcefulness  and  daring,  with  the  deeds  of  the  United 
States  navy  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  in  its  struggle 
with  the  fiarbary  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  it 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  seafaring  world  by  curbing 
and  hnally  putting  an  end  to  these  pests. 

The  magnitude  of  the  piratical  operations  in  the  West 
Indies  has  never  been  fully  ascertained,  and  the  following 
account  of  it  has  only  been  revealed  to  the  author  by 
means  of  the  most  diligent  research  among  old  newspaper 
tiles,  log-books,  insurance  records,  official  reports  of  the 
various  naval  officers,  etc.  Many  of  the  published  re¬ 
ports,  exaggerated  beyond  reason,  were  subsequently 
found  to  have  been  based  upon  terrified  imagination  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  valuable 
information  was  covered  up,  some  of  the  pirates,  also, 
were  lost  at  sea,  with  all  their  booty  and  all  knowledge 
of  the  vessels  they  had  plundered  and  destroyed. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  percentage 
of  merchant  vessels  that  at  this  period  never  reached 
their  destination  and  were  put  down  as  “missing”,  were 
really  the  victims  of  piratical  ferocity.*  It  would  also 
seem  that  in  those  days  the  mariner  was  exposed  to  dan¬ 
ger  from  pirates  on  land  quite  as  much  as  he  was  from 
their  brethren  who  frequented  the  ocean,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  story  found  in  the  Salem  Register  of 
January  29,  1820 : 

*Records  of  the  Marblehead  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
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“Capt.  Winslow  of  the  schooner  ‘Sisters’  from  Havana 
[at  New  York]  states  that  on  Sat’y  night  while  in  sound¬ 
ings  standing  in  for  the  land,  in  company  with  the  brig 
‘Trader’,  from  St.  Salvador,  he  discovered  a  light  at  11 
o’clock,  which  he  supposed  to  be  Sandy  Hook  light,  and 
shortly  after  he  saw  two  more  lights,  which  corresponded 
with  the  beacon  lights  which  are  made  in  coming  into 
Sandy  Hook.  At  2,  when  close  in,  he  saw  the  breakers, 
and  was  only  enabled  to  tack  ship  and  stand  off.  At  4 
o’clock  the  light  disappeared  entirely,  and  at  daylight  men 
were  seen  on  the  beach.  Capt.  Winslow  is  confident  that 
they  were  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  vessels  on 
shore.  The  lights  were  seen  18  miles  soutili  of  Sandy 
Hook.  This  is  not  the  first  instance  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  most  infamous  conduct  in  some 
desperate  and  abandoned  wretches  who  inhabit  the  Jerasy 
coast  and  expect  by  these  deceptions  to  enrich  themselves 
by  plundering  vessels  decoyed  on  shore,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  lives  of  the  passengers  and  crew.” 

The  number  of  vessels  captured  by  West  India  pirates 
may  be  estimated  from  a  list  of  37  ships,  brigs  and 
schooners  collected  from  notes  in  the  Salem  and  Boston 
newspapers,  which  then  devoted  much  space  to  marine 
news,  during  the  period  1821-23.  This  covers  less  than 
half  the  period  of  time  during  which  piracy  prevailed, 
and  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  those  captured  by  the 
freebooters. 

Congress,  memorialized  by  the  ship-owning  interests  of 
the  country,  lost  no  time  in  enacting  statutes  prescribing 
the  penalty  of  death  and  giving  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  Executive  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  pi¬ 
rates  ;  the  right  to  search  suspicious  vessels,  and  bays  and 
coasts  suspected  of  being  piratical  nests,  even  though  be¬ 
yond  American  territorial  jurisdiction  in  foreign  land,  if 
not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  recognized  de  facto 
governments.  The  Spanish  government  afforded  all  the 
assistance  in  its  power,  but  its  navy,  never  large  or  well 
managed,  was  also  crippled  in  its  contest  with  the  South 
American  revolutionary  colonies,  so  that  the  Spanish 
officials  could  only  acquiesce  in  permitting  our  naval 
officers  to  operate  within  their  territory  where  they  had 
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not  sufficient  force  to  stop  piracy.  This,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  well-known  sympathy  with  the  colonies.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  privateers  were  fitted  out  by  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  to  help  its  own  naval  force  and  also  to  fight  the 
pirates,  but,  when  opportunity  offered,  many  of  these 
armed  vessels  seized  and  plundered  defenceless  craft  of 
any  nationality,  while  others  boldly  renounced  alle¬ 
giance  to  Spain  and  hoisted  the  black  flag.  Some 
of  the  Spanish  govemore  and  alcades  in  remote  dis¬ 
tricts  secretly  connived  at  this  business,  as  it  increased 
their  always  meagre  salaries.  They  allowed  the  pirates  to 
refit  in  port,  and  in  some  cases  furnished  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  consideration  of  a  share  in  the  booty. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821  the  United  States  government 
sent  the  following  squadron  to  cruise  in  West  Indian 
waters,  where  it  was  expected  they  would  capture  and 
destroy  the  pirates  :  sloop  of  war  “Hornet”,  brigs  “En¬ 
terprise”  and  “Spark”,  schooners  “Shark”,  “Porpoise” 
and  “Grampus”  ;  the  last  three  were  each  equipped  with 
a  large  row  barge  fitted  with  a  small  gun  ;  these  were  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  pursue  the  pirates  when  they  took 
refuge  in  shallow  waters. 

The  “Enterprise”,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  L.  Kear¬ 
ny,  discovered  four  piratical  craft  in  the  act  of  plundering 
three  American  vessels  off  Cape  Antonio,  Cuba,  Oct.  16, 
1821.  Although  they  were  in  shallow  water,  where  the 
brig  could  not  pursue  them,  five  of  her  boats  were  soon 
armed  and  sent  to  cut  the  pirates  out.  This  the  American 
tars  succeeded  in  doing  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  the 
freebooters  managed  to  bum  two  schooners ;  however, 
the  other  vessels  were  captured,  including  forty  pirates, 
who  were  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  for  trial. 

Soon  after,  on  Nov.  6,  1821,  the  Boston  newspapers 
contained  the  following  story  of  outrage  and  robbery,  at 
this  period  all  too  familiar : 

“The  brig  ‘Cobbessecontee’,  Capt.  Jackson,  arrived  yes¬ 
terday  from  the  Havana,  sailed  thence  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th  ult.,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about 
four  miles  from  the  Moro  castle,  at  the  very  entrance  of 
Havana  harbor  was  brought  to  by  a  piratical  sloop,  con 
taining  about  30  men.  A  boat  from  her,  with  ten  men' 
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came  alongside,  and  soon  after  they  got  on  board  com¬ 
menced  plundering.  They  took  nearly  all  the  clothing 
from  the  captain  and  mate — all  the  cooking  utensils  and 
spare  rigging — unrove  part  of  the  running  rigging — cut 
the  small  cable — broke  the  compasses — cut  the  mast’s 
coats  to  pieces — took  from  the  captain  his  watch  and  four 
boxes  of  cigars — and  from  the  cargo  three  bales  cochineal 
and  six  boxes  cigars. 

“They  beat  the  mate  unmercifully  and  hung  him  up 
by  the  neck  under  the  maintop.  They  also  beat  the  cap¬ 
tain  severely — broke  a  large  broad  sword  across  his  back, 
and  run  a  long  knife  through  his  thigh,  so  that  he  almost 
bled  to  death.  Capt.  Jackson  saw  the  sloop  at  Regia  the 
day  before. 

“Capt.  Jackson  informs  us,  and  we  have  also  been  in¬ 
formed  by  other  persons  from  the  Havana,  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  Piracy  is  openly  countenanced  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place — who  say  that  it  is  a  retaliation 
on  the  Americans  for  interfering  against  the  Slave  Trade 
(the  foreign  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  1808  by  act  of 
Congress)  and  for  allowing  Patriot  (South  American) 
privateers  to  refit  in  their  ports. 

“The  pirates,  therefore,  receiving  such  countenance, 
grow  more  daring,  and  increase  in  number  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  this  new  mode  of  filling  their 
pockets.  Capt.  Bagnon,  who  arrived  yesterday  from 
Charleston,  spoke  on  the  2d  insl.  off  the  S.  Shoal  of 
Nantucket,  the  brig  ‘Three  Partners’,  from  Jamaica  for 
St.  John — had  been  robbed,  off  Cape  Antonio,  by  a  pirat¬ 
ical  vessel,  of  about  35  tons,  and  17  men,  of  clothing, 
watches,  etc.,  and  the  captain  was  hung  up  by  the  neck 
to  the  fore-yard  arm,  till  he  was  almost  dead. 

“Capt.  Bourn,  who  arrived  yesterday  from  Cape  Hay- 
tien,  spoke  on  the  26th  ult.,  lat.  33,  Ion.  78,  brig  ‘Sea 
Lion’,  36  days  from  Cape  Haytien  for  Belfast,  Ireland, 
which  had  been  plundered  by  a  pirate  in  the  Gulf. 

“The  brig  ‘Harriet’,  Capt.  Dimond,  from  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba  for  Baltimore,  arrived  at  Havana  on  the  16th  ult, 
having  been  robbed  of  all  her  cargo  of  sugar  and  f4000 
in  specie,  off  Cape  Antonio,  by  a  boat  with  15  men,  having 
two  schooners  in  company.  Capt.  D  was  hung  up  by  the 
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neck,  and  remained  senseless  for  some  time  after  he  was 
taken  down. 

The  Dutch  brig  ‘Mercury’,  77  days  from  Marseilles, 
arrived  at  Havana  on  the  16th  ult,  after  having  been 
robbed  of  $10,000  worth  of  her  cargo  by  a  piratical 
schooner  and  boat  off  Cape  Antonio. 

“Fortunately  a  U.  S.  man-of-war  has  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  these  daring  robberies,  and  has  already  protected 
two  fleets.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  villains 
who  have  so  long  preyed  with  impunity  on  mercantile 
property,  and  been  guilty  of  the  most  savage  acts,  will 
speedily  be  caught  and  brought  to  justice.” 

In  the  meantime,  on  Oct.  29,  1821,  the  sloop  of  war 
“Hornet”,  Captain  Robert  Henley,  captured  the  pirate 
schooner  “Moscow”,  which  was  sent  to  Norfolk  in  charge 
of  a  prize  crew.  Two  months  later,  Dec.  21,  the  U.  S. 
brig  “Enterprise”,  Lieutenant  L.  Kearney  commanding, 
captured  and  burnt  another  freebooting  schooner,  whose 
crew  were  able  to  escape  on  shore.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  a  “cutting  out”  party  from  the  schooner  “Porpoise’*, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  Ramage,  destroyed  a  nest 
of  pirates  at  Cape  Antonio.  The  official  report  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ramage  describes  this  brilliant  fight  as  follows : 

“United  States  Schooner  ‘Porpoise’, 

“Off  North  Coast  of  Cuba, 

“20th  Januaiy,  1822. 

“Sir :  Having  completed  the  necessary  equipments  of 
this  vessel  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  previ¬ 
ously  having  given  notice  that  I  should  sail  from  the 
Balize  on  the  10th,  with  convoy,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  I  proceeded  to  sea  on  the  day  appointed, 
with  five  sail  under  my  protection.  On  the  1 5th,  having 
seen  the  vessels  bound  to  Havana  and  Matanzas  safe  to 
their  destined  ports,  I  made  all  sail  to  the  westward,  and 
on  the  following  day  boarded  the  brig  ‘Bolina’,  of  Boston, 
Gorham,  master,  from  whom  I  received  the  following  in¬ 
formation  :  That,  on  the  day  previous,  his  vessel  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  pirates  and  robbed  of  every  material  they  could 
carry  away  with  them,  at  the  same  time  treating  the  crew 
and  himself  with  inhuman  cruelty. 

“After  supplying  him  from  this  vessel  with  what  neces- 
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saries  he  required,  I  made  sail  for  the  land,  and  early  the 
following  morning  (Saddle  Hill  on  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba,  then  bearing  S.  by  E.),  I  dispatched  our  boats  with 
40  men,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Curtis,  in  pursuit 
of  these  enemies  of  the  human  race. 

*‘Tbe  boats,  having  crossed  the  reef,  which  here  extends 
out  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  very  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  chased  and  captured  a  piratical  schooner,  the 
crew  of  which  made  their  escape  to  the  woods ;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Curtis  very  judiciously  manned  the  prize  from  our 
boats,  and  proceeded  about  ten  miles  to  leeward,  where, 
it  was  understood,  the  principal  depot  of  these  marauders 
was  established.  This  he  fortunately  discovered  and  at¬ 
tacked.  A  slight  skirmish  here  took  place,  but  as  our  force 
advanced  the  opposition  party  precipitately  retreated.  We 
then  took  possession  and  burnt  and  destroyed  their  fleet, 
consisting  of  five  vessels — one  being  a  beautiful  new 
schooner,  of  about  60  tons,  ready  for  the  sea,  with  the 
exception  of  her  sails.  We  also  took  three  prisoners  ;  the 
others  fled  to  the  woods. 

**In  the  affair  just  mentioned  the  officers  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion  state  the  enemy’s  loss  to  be  severe.  Only  one  man 
was  wounded  in  our  boats ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  man  was  one  of  their  own  gang,  then  a  prisoner 
in  our  possession,  and  surrounded  by  our  people. 

“The  destruction  of  this  place  will,  I  trust,  be  of  some 
service.  From  information  received  by  me,  it  was  their 
principal  depot,  from  which  they  dispatched  squadrons  to 
Cape  Antonio.  These  returning  loaded  with  plunder,  it 
was  transhipped  to  Havana  in  vessels  sent  from  here  for 
that  purpose.  Stores  and  materials  were  collected  on  the 
spot,  not  only  for  repairing,  but  building  vessels. 

“The  prisoners  now  on  board  are  recognized  by  a  sea¬ 
man  in  my  possession,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
English  ship  ‘Alexander’,  of  Greenock,  lately  burned  by 
these  pirates  :  and  not  content  with  destroying  the  vessel, 
they  inhumanly  butchered  her  unfortunate  commander. 
The  seaman  in  question  I  retain  as  an  evidence  in  the  case.” 


(To  he  continv^d.') 


THE  GALLISONS  OF  MARBLEHEAD. 


By  Thomas  Amoey  Lee. 


1.  Joseph  Galuson,*  “Shoreman,”  who  died  in 
1754,  is  the  first  known  ancestor  of  the  Marble¬ 
head  Gallisons.  He  was  apparently  an  old  man, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  the  son  of  Vinson  or 
Vincent  Gallison,  or  Galishon,  who  died  in  Essex 
County,  6, 10  mo.,  ’78  (1678),  leaving  an  estate^  of  £4. 
8s.,  including  a  book  valued  at  8s.  Sept.  18, 1698,  Joseph 
Gallison  married,  at  Marblehead,  Jean  Mitchell.  His  will, 
signed  Feb.  5,  1752,  mentions  wife  Jane,  to  whom  he 
leaves  his  whole  estate  for  life,  but  in  trust  on  account  of 
her  weak  body  and  mind ;  remainder  to  daughter  Mary 
Girdler,  grandson  John  Gallison,  to  whom  he  left  all  of 
his  plate,  and  granddaughter  Elizabeth  Stacey  and  grand¬ 
daughter  Sarah  Ashton.  Azor  Orne  was  a  witness ;  John 
Gallison,  his  grandson,  executor.  The  will^  was  allowed 
only  as  to  personalty,  as  only  two  witnesses  signed  it. 

Children,  born  in  Marblehead,  by  Jean  (Mitchell)  : 

Sabah,  b.  Dec.  28,  1609;  perhaps  m.  Samuel  C.  King  or  Henry 
Codman. 

2.  John,  b.  March  21,  1704;  d.  Aug.  30, 1786,  ae.  34  y.,  11  m.  and 
16  d,,  probably. 

- ,  a  son,  who  d.  Sept.  13,  1706. 

Elizabbth,  b.  Oct.  2,  1707;  perhaps  m.  Samuel  Nicholson,  and 
had  Elizabeth,  who  m. - Stacey. 

JAHB,  b.  Sept.  28,  1709;  m.,  Dec.  8,  1726,  Philip  Ashton,  and 
had  Sarah. 

Mabt,  b.  Aug.  28, 1712;  m.,  Dec.  26,  1782,  Francis  Girdler. 

JoBBPH,  b.  Mar.  21,  1702;  d.  Sept.  30,  1710,  ae.  17  y.  or  18  y. 

2.  “Mb.  John  Gallison,”  son  of  Joseph  and  Jean 
(Mitchell)  Gallison,  was  born  March  21,  1704,  and  died 

'He  may  have  had  a  brother  John,  who  also  came  to  America. 
He  is  said  to  haye  come  either  from  England  or  from  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey. 
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Aug.  30,  1736.  He  married,  Nov.  24,  1726,  Annis,  or 
Anstace  Stacey,  sometimes  Agnes.  She  married,  second, 
March  15,  1743-4,  Joshua  Orne,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  was  a 
merchant  (shoreman),  apparently  in  partnership  with  the 
distinguished  early  merchant,  “Dr.”  Joseph  Swett  of 
Marblehead.  His  will  is  written  in  a  good  hand,  though 
“being  very  sick  and  weak.”  It  mentions  his  wife  Agnes, 
to  whom  he  leaves  all  his  real  estate  for  widowhood,  and 
on  her  remarriage  J01OO  to  buy  her  a  Negro ;  one-half 
the  estate  to  eldest  son  John,  and  one-half  to  his  two 
daughters.  He  mentions  “several  vessels  whereof  1  am 
part  owner.”  Joseph  Swett,  Robert  (“King”)  Hooper,  Jr. 
and  my  two  brothers,  Samuel  C.  King  and  Francis  Gird- 
ler,  to  be  executors.  It  was  signed  and  sealed  before 
Richard  Dana,  etc.,  Aug.  30,  1736,  and  proved  Sept.  26, 
1736.  The  appraisers  included  Joshua  Orne,  Jr.,  and 
they  acknowledged  Coram  Sam“  Lee  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
There  was  a  seal  on  the  will  with  a  wax  impression.  The 
inventory  included  a  mansion  house  at  £660,  and  parts  of 
four  vessels,  one  of  which  was  sold  to  Sam“  Lee,  Esq.^  The 
estate  was  valued  at  <£1,727. 

Children,  born  in  Marblehead : 

Tabitha,  bp.  Nov.  6,  1727. 

Jbab,  bp.  Sept.  28,  1729. 

Joseph,  bp.  Jan.  28,  1732-3. 

Jean,  b.  Sept.  1,  1734. 

Elizabeth,  bp.  Ang.  15,  1736;  perhaps  m.  John  Battis,  int. 
July  13,  1776. 

3.  John,  b.  about  1731  or  1732;  d.  March  26,  1786,  ae.  55  y.;  men¬ 
tioned  in  will  of  father  and  grandfather. 

3.  Col.  John  Gallison,  Esq.,  J.P.,  son  of  John  and 
Agnes  (Stacey)  Gallison,  was  born  about  1731,  and  died 
March  26, 1786,  aged  55  years  ;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  merchants  of  Marblehead.  He  was  a  Select¬ 
man,  1762;  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Oct.  1,  1766;  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court,  1769,  1770,  1774  ;  and 
commissioned  Colonel  of  the  5th  Essex  Regiment  in  1777. 
He  married,  Nov.  1,  1750,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Justice 
Samuel  Lee,  Esq.,  a  sister  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  who 
brought  him  a  dower  of  several  thousand  pounds,  and 
died  Nov.  24, 1754. 
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After  her  death  there  was  a  famous  legal  battle  over 
her  estate,  mentioned  in  Pynchon’s  Diary  and  reported  in 
Dane’s  Abridgment,  which  lasted  over  ten  years,  between 
Col.  Gallison  and  his  brothers-in-law.  Col.  John  Lee  and 
Capt  Samuel  Lee,  and  later  between  Col.  Gallison’s  sons 
and  Capt.  Henry  Lee.  Col.  Gallison  married,  second, 
June  19,  1765,  Eunice  Bourne,  who  was  born  Feb,  16, 
1732-3,  and  baptized  Feb.  25.  She  was  the  sister  of  Hon. 
Meletiah  Bourne  and  Hon.  Col.  William  Bourne,  Esq., 
and  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Col.  Sylvan  us  Bourne,  Esq., 
and  Mercy,  daughter  of  Lt.  Col.  John  Gorham  of  Barn¬ 
stable.  Mercy  Gorham  was  a  sister  of  Col.  Shubael  Gor¬ 
ham  and  aunt  of  Col.  John  and  Major  General  Joseph 
Gorham. 

Col.  John  Gallison’s  estate  was  administered  by  his 
son  Henry,  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  and  John  Knight  being 
his  sureties.  His  estate  was  valued  at  £1926.  3.  10,  in¬ 
cluding  a  mansion  house,etc.,  at  £520,  two  stores,  and  one- 
fourth  of  Foster’s  wharf,  two  and  one-half  acres  next 
Samuel  and  Deborah  Lee,  seven  other  lots  next  Capt. 
Samuel  Lee’s  heirs,  one-half  of  mansion  house  of  John 
Lee,  Esq.,  one-fourth  of  a  sloop  “Freemason”,  etc.,  etc., 
and  two  silver-hilted  swords.  He  had  a  Bilbao  trade 
evidently.  There  were  debts  to  Knight  and  Swett  and 
to  the  crew  of  the  ship  “Thorn”  (owned  by  Col.  William 
Raymond  Lee  and  others.)^ 

Children,  born  in  Marblehead,  by  first  wife,  Abigail 
Lee : 

Abioail,  bp.  May  26,  1751. 

Joseph,  b.  Aag.  22,  1752;  d.  by  1786,  and  probably  d.  Sept.  12, 
1772. 

4.  JoHK,  b.  Aug.  6,  1754. 

Children  by  second  wife,  Eunice  Bourne  : 

Euhioe,  b.  June  12,  1757;  d.  May  31,  1759. 

Hbnbt,  b.  Aug.  9,  1758;  d.  May  11,  1759. 

5.  Hebby,  b.  Dec.  2,  1759;  d.  Jan.  8,  1825. 

Abist,  b.  March  25,  1761;  d.  Sept.  5,  1790. 

Abigail,  twin,  b.  Jan.  21,  1763;  d.  0«t.  14,  1788. 

Eubioe,  twin,  b.  Jan.  21,  1763;  d.  Nov.  16,  1800;  m.  May  4, 
1788,  Woodward  Abraham. 

‘Essex  County  Probate,  Nos.  10583  and  10578. 
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Sasah,  bp.  July  15,  1764;  d.  Sept.  10,  1765. 

Elizabeth,  bp.  Jane  23,  1765;  d.  July,  1831;  m.,  Dec.  30, 1787, 
Capt.  Jacob  Lewis. 

SiLV anus',  bp.  April  12,  1767;  d.  1814. 

Michael,  bp.  April  24,  1768;  d.  Jane  18, 1786. 

Habbiot,  bp.  March  10,  1771. 

Chablotte,  bp.  July  25,  1773;  d.  Jane  6,  1801;  m.,  Ang.  31, 
1794,  Sylvanas  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  fson  of  Capt.  Win- 
throp  Gray,  who  m.  his  consin,  Mary  Gray,  sister  of  Bon. 
William  Gray,  the  great  merchant  and  Lt.  Gov.  of  Mass. 
He  was  b.  Oct  25,  1765;  d.  in  1818;  and  m.  (2),  Abigail 
Hinckley  Lee,  dan.  of  Capt.  Joseph  Lee,  Esq.,  and  grand- 
danghter  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  by  whom  he  had  five  chil¬ 
dren.  Ch.:  (1)  Capt.  Henry  Gallison  Gray,  A.  B.  (H.  0.), 
1816,  A.  M.,  Mass.  State  Senator,  1854,  b.  1795,  d.  1867,  m. 
1735,  Snsan,daa.  of  Hon.  Robert  Hooper,  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  1811, 
and  grand-dan.  of  Gen.  John  Glover;  (2)  Sylvanas;  and 
possibly  others. 

William,  b.  April  16,  1756;  d.  Nov.  17,  1777;  A.  B.  (H.  C.), 
1774. 

4.  John  Gallison,  sod  of  Col.  John  Gallison,  Esq., 
and  Abigail  Lee,  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  Aug.  6,  1754, 
and  died  in  Windham,  Maine,  Sept.  6,  1840  (1846  ?).  He 
married,  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  June  9,  1777,  Abigail 
Winslow,  born  June  28,  1768,  and  died  April  14,  1836, 
daughter  of  Kenelm  Winslow,  Esq.  and  Abigail,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Sylvanus  and  Mercy  (Gorham)  Bourne,  Esq. 
Abigail  Bourne  was  a  sister  of  Eunice  Bourne,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Col.  John  Gallison,  Esq.  Kenelm  Winslow  was  a 
great-grandnephew  of  Gov.  Edward  Winslow. 

John  Gallison  was  said  to  have  been  a  learned  man  and 
a  lawyer,  and  to  have  been  sent  to  Maine  by  his  father  to 
care  for  his  lands,  his  father  being  one  of  the  grantees  of 
New  Marblehead.  His  father-in-law,  Kenelm  Winslow,E8q. 
gave  Mrs.  Gallison  four  slaves  when  she  left  the  parental 
home.  They  were  buried  near  the  Gallison  place  at 
Windham.  John  Gallison  was  Town  Clerk,  1805  to  1820. 

'It  may  have  been  he  who  went  to  Maine,  married,  and  had :  <8) 

Elizabeth,  m.  Enoch  Mayberry;  (2)  Ennice,  m. - Atkinson;  (1) 

John;  (4)  William,  a  school  teacher,  and  later  a  minister,  married, 
and  had  son  John,  drowned  yonng,  and  perhaps  Clement;  (5)  Dr. 
Sylvanas  of  Dover,  who  married,  and  had  Edwin  Gallison  Farnham 
and  possibly  Dr.  Sylvanas;  (6)  possibly  Daniel. 
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He  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a  soldier  in  Glover’s  Mar¬ 
blehead  regiment. 

Children,  born  in  Windham,  Maine  : 

0.  Joseph,  b.  Sept.  23,  1778;  d.  1867. 

7.  John,  b.  May  31,  1780;  d.  1864. 

Abioail,  b.  March  3,  1783;  d.  July  27, 1840;  m.,  March  14, 1802, 
John  B.  Lowell,  son  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  (Mayberry)  Low¬ 
ell,  b.  at  Windham,  Me.,  Ang.  3,  1774;  d.  Sept.  22,  1859. 
Children,  b.  at  Windham;  (1)  Hiram,  b.  Sept.  11,  1804,  d. 
Feb.  20,  1872,  m.;  (2)  Cyrus,  b.  May  27,  1806,  d.,  nnm..  May 

l,  1829;  (3)  Thomas,  b.  Oct.  14,  1808,  d.  Oct.  9,  1887,  m. ; 
(4)  Eliza,  b.  July  17.  1811,  d.  April  24, 1866,  m.  March,  1836, 
Yeranus  C.  Hanson;  (5)  Darius,  b.  Nov.  29,  1813,  d.  July 
26,  1887,  m.  twice;  (6)  Urban,  b.  Jan.  2, 1816,  d.  Aug.  8, 1891, 

m. ;  (7)  Abner,  b.  June  4,  1818,  d.  Nov.  29,  1821. 

8.  Winslow,  b.  April  4,  1787;  d.  Mar.  10,  1865. 

PoLLT  Lee,  b.  Nov.  1,  1789;  d.  1875;  m..  May  25,  1814,  Robin¬ 
son  D.  Davis  of  Albion,  Me. 

9.  Stlvanus,  b.  Feb.  25,  1792;  d.  April  12,  1826.  Cb.:  John,  Wil¬ 

liam,  Abigail,  Sylvanus,  Henry,  Mary,  Edward,  Lucy. 
Charlotte,  b.  Feb.  11,  1704;  d.  Oct.  28,  1830;  m.  Capt.  Amos 
J.  Leavitt.  Cb. :  (1)  Mitchell,  b.  1818;  (2)  John,  b.  1820;  (3) 
Margaret  A.,  b.  Sept.  28,  1822,  m.  Edwin  Hunnewell,b.  May 
18,  1820,  d.  Nov.  14,  1896;  (4)  Abigail,  b.  1827,  d.  1828;  (5) 
Sarah,  b.  1826,  m.  Joseph  Hawkins  of  Boston;  (6)  Mary,  b. 
1828,  d.  1831. 

Henbt,  b.  June  14,  1706;  d.  Oct.,  1873;  m.  Sarah  Page,  and 
lived  at  Falmouth.  Ch.:  (1)  Charles,  m.,  had  issue;  (2) 
George,  m.  and  had  son  and  two  daughters. 

Eliza,  b.  Jan.  27,  1802;  d.  June  8,  1877;  m.  1826,  Nathan  Clout- 
man,  b.  Aug.  12,  1799,  d.  June  17,  1869.  Ch.:  (1)  Abigail 
Lowell,  b.  Oct.  20,  1827,  m.  William  Cross  of  Portland;  (2) 
Ann,  b.  June  16,  1829;  m.  (1),  Jason  Miller,  (2), Joseph  Moore. 

5.  Henry  Gallison,  Esq.,  son  of  Col.  John  Gallison, 
Esq.  and  Eunice  Bourne,  was  born  Dec.  2,  1759,  and  died 
of  dyspepsia,  Jan.  8,  1825,  aged  66  or  68  years;  he  mar¬ 
ried,  May  24,  1787,  Katherine  Sewall,  sister  of  Chief 
Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  LL.  D.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Sewall,  D.D.,  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund  Quincy, 
Esq.,  and  granddaughter  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall.  He 
married,  second,  April  27,  1806,  l^tsey  Lewis,  who  died 
in  1852.  He  graduated  A.  B.  (H.  C.),  1778,  and  was  an 
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attorney  of  Boston  in  1818,  but  returned  to  Marblehead 
and  became  a  merchant.  His  wilB  was  signed  and  sealed 
Aug.  30,  1824,  and  proved  April,  182^.  He  left  all  bis 
estate  to  bis  wife  Betsey  for  life  for  herself  and  children, 
including  step-childi-en  apparently,  and  remainder  to  his 
children, Charlotte  G.,  Henry  G.  and  William  B.  Gallison. 
It  was  appraised  at  £17,000.  His  estate  was  not  settled 
until  1854. 

Child,  born  in  Marblehead,  by  first  wife,  Katherine 
Sewall : 

10.  John,  b.  Oct.  24,  1788;  d.  Dec.  25,  1820. 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead,  by  second  wife,  Betsey 
Lewis : 

Chablotte  Gbat,  b.  March  12,  1807;  bp.  Jan.  30,  1822;  d.  be¬ 
fore  185S,  probably  1843;  m.,  March  31,  1840,  Edward  Hol¬ 
den  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  She  was  an  artist. 

Hbnbt  Gbat,  “Gentleman",  b.  May  1, 1809;  bp.  Jane  SO,  1822; 
IWing  1850;  probably  d.  1866;  decreed  insane,  1854,  bot 
adjudged  sane  1850.  He  was  a  trader. 

11.  William  Boubne,  b.  March  25, 1813;  d.  before  1900. 

6.  Joseph  Gallison,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Wins¬ 
low)  Gallison,  was  born  in  the  Winslow  house  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  probably  Sept.  23, 1778,  and  died  Dec.  6,  1807,  at 
Norway.  He  married  Hannah  Atwood,  who  died  June 
27, 1855,  aged  76  years.  He  settled  in  Norway  in  1803; 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Oxford  Lodge  of  Masons, 
1807  ;  an  incorporator  of  the  Universalist  Society,  1805, 
and  had  a  cap  and  hat  factory. 

Children,  born  in  Norway,  Me. : 

Hannah,  b.  July,  1810,  or  1800,  at  Windham, Me.;  m.  (1),  Cyrna 
Coy;  had  Charlotte,  who  m.  Warren  Waite;  and  (2),  Elijah 
Clark. 

12.  William,  b.  July  12, 1809,  at  Norway,  Me.;  d.  1875. 

18.  John  M.,  b.  1817;  d.  at  Woodstock,  Me.,  1900. 

14.  Joseph  H.,  b.  March  13, 1812. 

Abioail  W.,  b.  1802;  d.  May  3, 1862;  m.  Capt.  Richard  Lom¬ 
bard,  who  d.  May  6,  1872,  ae.  73  y. 

'Essex  Wills,  Nos.  10581  and  39989. 
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Sophia,  b.  1806;  d.  1852;  m.  T.  Jefferson  Cnsbing,  and  had 
Helen,  m. 

Hknbt,  b.  1807;  d.  1807. 

Chablottb,  b.  1814;  d.  1865;  m.  R.  Bnzzell. 

Edward  Augustus,  b.  1818;  d.  1852  (1832?);  m.,  and  lived  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  had:  James  P.,  of  Togns,  Me.,  who  m. 
and  had  two  daughters. 

Amanda  M.,  b.  1820;  m.  George  B.  Tonrtellott,  descendant  of 
Lieut.  Abraham  Tourtelotte  of  Maine,  of  the  Revolution. 
Had  Charlotte,  m.  Harry  Medaris.  Hannah  Atwood  was 
daughter  of  Solomon  and  Hannah  (Rogers)  Atwood.  Solo¬ 
mon  was  born  in  1750,  and  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a 
Minute  Man  at  Lexington  from  Plymouth,  and  was  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  R.  I.  Expedition,  1777. 

7.  John  Gallison,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Wins¬ 
low)  Gallison,  was  born  in  the  Winslow  house  at  Marsh¬ 
field,  May  31,  1780,  and  died  June  22,  1864,  in  Wind¬ 
ham,  Me.  He  married,  int.  Sept.  16,  1815,  Susanna 
Greenleaf.  She  died  July  25,  1845,  aged  53. 

Children,  born  in  Windham,  Me. : 

Winslow,  b.  April  23,  1816;  d.  Feb.  14,  1810. 

Henry,  b.  Dec.  15,  1817;  m.  Sarah - 

John,  b.  Jan.  8,  1820;  d.  July  17, 1848;  m.  Clarinda  Cilley  (or 
Silla.) 

Sabah,  b.  Aug.  28,  1821;  d.  Oct.  20,  1844. 

Nanot,  b.  May  6,  1823;  m.  Hiram  Lovett.  4  children. 

Susan  E.,  b.  July  26,  1825  or  1826;  m.  George  Mayberry. 

Wellington,  b.  1828;  d.  April  4, 1861. 

Gyrus  Lowell,  b.  July,  1830;  m.  Mary  White  of  Portland;  had 
6  children. 

Greenleaf,  b.  1832;  m.  Mrs.  Mary  (Millay)  Spear  of  Bowdoin- 
ham.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  Ch.  (1),  (George. 

Frances  C.,  b.  1834;  d.  Aug.  22,  1836.  ' 

Oliver  R.,  b.  June  28,  1836;  m.  Sapbrona  Fogg.  He  was  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  lived  at  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  And  had 
the  old  Gallison  Bible.  Children:  (1)  John,  (2)  Marguerite, 
(3) - ,  d.  young. 

8.  Winslow  Gallison,  son  of  John  and  Abigail 

(Winslow)  Gallison,  was  born  probably  in  Windham,  Me., 
April  4,  1787,  and  died  there  March  10,  1865.  He  mar¬ 
ried  - . 

Children : 
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Abigail,  b.  1808;  d.  Jan.,  1853;  m.  Martin  Stratton,  March  4, 
1840. 

John,  b.  1810;  d.  June  28,  1868;  m.  Martha  Moore. 

Louisa  L.,  b.  1813;  m.  I.  Willey,  Feb.  10,  1849. 

Cabolink,  b.  1815;  m.  David  Nash,  April  22,  1838. 

Hbnbt,  b.  1817;  m.  Rebecca  Lyon,  Dec.  4,  1842,  and  had  seven 
children. 

Mabt  Annr,  b.  1819;  m.  William  N.  Davis. 

Winslow,  b.  1822. 

James  W.,  b.  1824. 

9.  Stlvanus  G ALLISON,  SOD  of  John  and  Abigail 
(Winslow)  Gallison,  was  born  Feb.  25,  1792,  and  died 
April  12, 1820.  He  married.  May  25, 1814,  Mary  Alden. 

Children : 

- ,  b.  Oct.,  1815;  d.  do. 

Mabt  W.,  b.  1817;  d.  1858;  m.  E.  A.  Pendleton. 

Geoboe  R.,  b.  May,  1820;  d.  Nov.  3,  1822. 

Chablotte,  b.  Nov.  3,  1822. 

10.  John  Gallison,  Esq.,  son  of  Henry  Gallison, 
Esq.  and  Katherine  Sewall,  was  born  in  Marblehead,  Oct., 
1788,  and  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  25,  1820.  Attorney  at 
law,  A.  B.  (H.C.),  1803 ;  A.  M.  and  Hon.  A.  M.,  1818. 
He  was  -a  brilliant  man,  of  great  professional  promise. 
He  Was  educated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  of  Marblehead 
^nademy,  later  President  of  Columbia  University,  and  at 
Harvard,  1803  to  the  spring  of  1807,  when  he  left  with 
the  rebellion.  He  studied  law  in  Boston  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  in  Salem  under  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Story  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  At  college  he 
was  among  the  first  of  bis  class,  and  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  classics.  In  1816  he  formed  a  connection 
with  Hon.  William  Prescott,  and  gradually  became  a 
recognized  leader  in  his  profession.  In  1818  Harvard 
gave  him  an  honorary  A.  M.  He  edited  the  Weekly  Mes¬ 
senger,  and  published  two  volumes  of  Judge  Story’s  de¬ 
cisions,  “Gallison’s  Reports  of  the  Circuit  Court”  (1807 
and  1845).  He  had  a  splendid  law  library,  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  most  eminent  judges  of  his  day,  including 
Story  and  Livingston.  He  advocated  the  gradual  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  published  an  address  to  the  Peace  Society 
(1819),  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  was  a  valued 
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contributor  to  the  North  American  Review,  among  bis 
articles  being,  Review  of  Busted’s  Resources  of  the 
U.  S.,”  September,  1818  ;  “Prevention  of  Crime,”  Sep¬ 
tember,  1819 ;  “Admission  of  Confessions  in  Evidence,” 
April,  1820  ;  “Privateering,”  July,  1820,  and  other  less 
elaborate  articles.  “All  his  productions  were  striking 
works  of  sound  and  just  thinking.”  Memoirs  of  him 
were  published  in  the  North  American  Review^  and  in  the 
Christian  Disciple^,  one  of  them  being  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Channing. 

11.  William  Boubne  Gallison,  son  of  Henry  and 
Betsey  (Lewis)  Gallison,  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  March 
25,  1813.  He  married,  Dec.  1,  1835,  Sarah  Lydia,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  John  Bartlett  of  Marblehead.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  descendants  now  live. 

Children : 

WiLi.iAM  Henrt,  b.  in  Marblehead,  Dec.  19,  1836;  d.  Sept.  5, 
1912.  Founded  Wm.  H.  Gallison  &  Co.  of  Boston  (corner 
Olirer  and  Franklin  streets).  He  lived  in  Paris  with  his 
family  for  some  time. 

John  Bartlett,  b.  in  Marblehead,  April  1,  1840;  d.  Jan.  6, 
1865. 

Elizabeth  Louis,  b.  in  Lawrence,  Jan.,  1850;  d.  Feb.,  1850. 

Sarah  Lydia,  b.  in  Lawrence,  Feb.  22,  1853;  m.  William  H. 
Abbott  of  Winchester,  Mass. 

Louis  DeBlois,  b.  in  Marblehead,  July  21,  1846;  m.  Sept.  8, 
1869,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Catherine  Bartlett.  He  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Gallison  and  Hobron  Co.  of  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 
C.,  publishers  of  the  American  Hatter,  and  Cloaks  and 
Furs.  He  was  president  of  the  Common  Council,  1894, 
and  Postmaster,  1900,  of  Orange,  N.  J.  Children:  (1)  Caro 
DeBlois,  m.  A.  L.  Scott,  Jr.;  (2)  Louis  Bartlett;  (3)  Harold 
Hobron. 

12.  William  Gallison,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Atwood)  Gallison,  was  born  at  Norway,  Me.,  July  12, 
1809,  and  died  in  1875  at  Chelsea,  Mass.  He  married, 
Feb.  3,  1835,  Elvira  Young. 

'Vol.  12,  pp.  489-500,  1821. 

*Vol.  3,  p.  15. 
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Children : 

Louisa  B.,  b.  April  16,  1836;  d.  Sept.  28,  1837. 

Edward  Augustus,  b.  Jan.  14,  1838;  nnm. 

15.  Daniel  Touno,  b.  March  12,  1840. 

Louisa  Josephine,  b.  March  10,  1842. 

Oeoboine  S.,  b.  Ang.  4,  1846;  nnm. 

13.  John  Murray  Gallison,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Hannah  (Atwood)  Gallison,  was  born  in  Norway,  Me., 
Feb.  18,  1817,  in  the  Gallison  house,  and  died  April  16, 
1900,  in  Woodstock,  Me.  He  married,  Aug.  19,  1837, 
Sarah  Ann  French,  daughter  of  John  and  Polly  (Libby) 
French  of  Norway,  born  Oct.  30, 1817,  died  July,  1888. 
He  was  a  blacksmith  and  carriage  maker,  and  the  first 
postmaster  of  North  Woodstock,  Me.,  from  1847  to  1857. 
He  also  kept  a  hotel. 

Children : 

Fannie  Louisa,  b.  Not.  12,  1838;  m.  Darid  Halkett,  and  had 
two  children:  (1)  EfSe  Flora,  (2)  Joseph  H. 

16.  Jefferson  Cushing,  b.  in  Sebec,  Me.,  Ang.  8,  1841;  d.  1904. 
Sophia  Ann,  b.  in  Charleston,  Me.;  m.  Charles  B.  Besse.  Ch.: 

(1)  Imogens,  (2) - . 

Elvira  Abbe,  b.  Feb.  3,  1847,  in  Woodstock;  m.  (1)  Samuel 
B.  Frost;  m.  (2)  John  W.  Preble.  Ch. :  (1)  Dollie  Frost,  m. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Carroll;  (2)  Nell  Gallison  Preble. 

Joseph  Henry,  b.  Dec.  1,  1851,  in  Woodstock ;  d.  yonng. 

17.  Ambrose  John,  b.  Ang.  9,  1856,  in  Woodstock. 

14.  Joseph  H.  Gallison,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Atwood)  Gallison,  was  bom  in  Norway,  Me.,  March  13, 
1812.  He  married  Lavinia  Hammond. 

Children : 

GEeBGE  Winslow,  d.  nnm. 

Henry  Hammond,  the  artist,  b.  in  Boston,  May  20,  1850;  M.D., 
Harvard  Medical  School;  Harvard  Law  School,  1874,  1875; 
studied  art  in  Paris,  under  Bonnefoy.  He  was  a  well-known 
painter  in  Boston,  at  the  Grundmann  Studio,  and  lived  on 
Brattle  Street,  Cambridge.  He  married  Marie  Renter  of 
Lubeck,  Germany,  June,  1886,  at  Paris.  No  issue.  He  re¬ 
ceived  special  mention  at  Turin,  honorable  mention  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  a  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
His  picture,  “Rising  Mists,”  exhibited  at  the  exposition  in 
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Tarin,  Italy,  in  1902,  was  purchased  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment  for  the  National  Mnseum,  Mr.  Gallison  being  the  first 
American  artist  so  honored. 

16.  Daniel  Young  Gallison,  son  of  William  and 
Elvira  (Young)  Gallison,  was  born  March  12,  1840.  He 
married,  Oct.  2,  1866,  Annie  Butler. 

Children : 

Gbaob  Butler,  b.  Dec.  28,  1867. 

William  Edward,  b.  April  27,  1869;  m.,  1896,  Ardelle  C. 
Cook.  Ch.;  (1)  Harold  Winslow,  b.  Jnly  23,  1897. 

Mildred  Louis,  b.  March  17, 1871;  d.  1871. 

Ernest  Augustus,  b.  July  14,  1878. 

Mabel  Hope,  b.  June  15,  1876;  d.  Ang.  3,  1878. 

16.  Dr.  Jefferson  Cushing  Gallison,  son  of  John 
Murray  and  Sarah  Ann  (French)  Gallison,  was  born  in 
Sebec,  Me.,  Aug.  8, 1841,  and  died  in  Franklin,  Mass., 
1904.  He  graduated,  M.  D.,  Boston  University,  1875  ; 
College  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  Boston,  1888 ;  Tufts 
College,  ]  894 ;  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  1895.  He 
also  studied  abroad,  at  the  University  of  Prague.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Selectmen  of  Franklin,  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Legislature,  1896,  1897  ;  and  published  a 
number  of  poems  and  papers.  He  married,  Jan.  2,  1864, 
Sarah  Ellen  Bumelle  of  Bridgton,  Me.,  who  was  born  Jan. 
4,  1846,  daughter  of  Isaiah  M.  and  Abby  (Willard) 
Bumelle. 

Child ; 

Annie  Louise,  b.  Oct.  28,  1871;  m.,  Oct.  14,  1891,  Walter  A. 
Hawkins  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Ch.:  (1)  Bnrnelle  Gallison, 
b.  Jnly  28,  1892. 

17.  Dr.  Ambrose  John  Gallison,  son  of  John 
Murray  and  Sarah  Ann  (French)  Gallison,  was  bom  in 
Woodstock,  Me.  He  graduated,  M.  D.,  and  spent  some 
time  abroad.  He  married,  first,  Mabel  Eastman,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Mary  Thayer. 

Child,  by  first  wife ; 

John  Mvbbat,  A.  B.,  Brown,  1904,  M.  D.,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  1908;  assistant  to  Dr.  D.  Jones;  resides  Marlborough 
St,  Boston. 
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Child,  by  second  wife : 

Davis  Thateb,  a  student  at  Brown  Unirersity. 


The  following  Gallisons  are  unplaced  : 

Nasot,  m.  Samnel  Harris  Gatchel,  Jnly  16,  1772. 

Mart,  m.  Joseph  Gresy,  int.  Jan.  2,  1773. 

Luot,  m.  William  Humphreys,  Dec.  28,  1815. 

Thomas  Oallisoh,  fisherman';  d.  1776;m.  Elizabeth - ,  who 

survived  him.  Perhaps  they  were  the  parents  of  Thomas 
S.,  who  m.,  Dec.  21,  1794,  Frances  Toozel. 

Abraham*  Gallison,  of  Newburyport,  sailmaker,  who 
died  in  1823,  leaving  several  children  and  grandchildren, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  this  family  of  Marblehead. 


'Essex  Probate,  No.  10585. 
*Essex  Probate,  No.  10579. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ANCESTRY  OF  COMMODORE 
SAMUEL  TUCKER. 


Communicated  by  Edoak  C.  Felton  op  Philadelphia. 


In  investigations  as  to  the  ancestry  of  Commodore 
Samuel  Tucker  of  Marblehead,  certain  facts  have  been 
revealed  concerning  the  ma'den  name  of  his  mother  which 
disprove  completely  the  information  in  regard  to  her  given 
in  the  Commodore’s  Life  by  Sheppard,  and  in  the  printed 
Vital  Records  of  Marblehead,  whieh  evidently  follow 
Sheppard.  Commodore  Tucker  was  one  of  the  best 
known  commanders  of  the  American  Navy  during  the 
Revolution,  and  any  reliable  information  as  to  his  ances¬ 
try  is  of  interest  and  should  be  preserved. 

Commodore  Tucker’s  biographer,  John  H.  Sheppard, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  Librarian  of  the  New  England  His¬ 
torical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and  who  one  would 
naturally  suppose  had  checked  up  his  facts  carefully, 
states  that  the  maiden  name  of  the  Commodore’s  mother 
was  Mary  Belcher,  that  she  was  an  English  lady,  reputed 
to  have  been  handsome  and  well  educated,  of  a  figure  tall 
and  stately,  etc.  What  I  have  found  in  regard  to  her  is 
that,  as  the  widow  Mary  “Evell”,  she  married  Andrew 
Tucker  at  the  Second  Church,  Marblehead,  28th  June, 
1737.  In  the  printed  Vital  Records  of  Newbury  the  fol¬ 
lowing  marriage  was  found  :  Ewell,  Thomas,  of  Rams¬ 
gate,  Kent,  England,  now  of  Marblehead,  and  Mary 
BarUett  of  Marble  Wd,  July  5th,  1785.  This 
marriage  took  place  at  Queen  Anne’s  Chapel  in 
Newbury.  One  can  readily  understand  why  Thomas 
Ewell,  evidently  lately  from  England,  may  have  wished 
the  marriage  ceremony  to  have  ^en  performed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  why  it 
was  necessary  to  go  as  far  as  Newbury  when  St.  Michael’s 
was  near  at  hand  in  Marblehead,  is  difficult  to  explain. 
The  marriage  at  Queen  Anne’s  Chapel  suggests  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Bartletts  of  Newbury  and  of  Marblehead. 
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The  Newbury  Bartletts  were  much  interested  in  Queen 
Anne’s  Chapel,  and  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Matthias  Plant, 
who  probably  officiated  at  the  marriage  on  July  5tb,  1735, 
had  himself  married  Lydia  Bartlett  of  Newbury. 

A  further  proof  that  the  widow  Ewell’s  maiden  name 
was  Bartlett  and  not  Belcher  may  be  found  in  the  Essex 
County  Deeds,  Book  No.  94,  page  263.  An  indenture  of 
partition  made  9th  February,  1760,  is  there  recorded  be 
tween  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  Innholder,  of  Marblehead,  and 
Andrew  Tucker  of  Marblehead,  Mariner,  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  and  Sarah  Preble,  widow,  of  Marblehead,  heirs-at- 
law  of  their  father,  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  Innholder  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  deceased.  Besides  proving  that  Andrew  Tucker’s 
wife  Mary  was  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Bartlett,  this  in¬ 
denture  discloses  the  interesting  fact  that  the  Bartletts 
were  proprietors  of  the  famous  Fountain  Inn  at  Marble¬ 
head  at  the  very  time  when  Agnes  Surriage,  employed 
there  as  a  servant,  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Harry 
Frankland. 


LETTERS  CONCERNING  THE  DEATH  OF 
ELEAZER  HATHORNE. 


Sir,  Mr.  Jonathan  Corwin 

My  sarvis  Remembered  to  you ;  Sir,  the  Lord  hath 
visited  us  with  a  sore  stroak  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to 
take  away  M'  Hathome  by  Death  from  amongst  us  the 
good  Lord  sanctifie  it  to  us  all ;  he  died  the  31  last  day 
of  January  abou  two  of  the  Cloack  in  the  afternoone 

Sire  pray  lett  us  haue  some  of  his  Relations  heare  at 
his  funerall.  No  more  but  desireing  your  prayers  for  us 
youer  Redye  servant  at  Command 

Joseph  Storer. 

from  Wells  ye  31  day  of  January. 
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Salem  Feb.  3,  1679. 

Mr  Joseph  Storer 

S'  yurs  p  Gilbert  Endicot  Reed  y*  sad  tidings  of  ye 
death  of  my  brother  Hathorne  ye  suddenness  of  which 
with  ye  circumstances  thereof  to  me  seems  awfull  &  dis¬ 
mal  ye  lord  grant  a  sanctification  of  such  a  dispensation 
to  us.  S'  as  for  those  concerns  of  mine  that  are  at  Wells 
as  to  any  goods  formerly  sent  that  are  unsold  &  such  as  I 
sent  last  p  Johnson,  I  should  desire  you  to  take  y*"  into 
into  your  custody  &  to  dispose  of  y“  to  my  best  advan¬ 
tage  concerning  w®**  1  wrote  to  you  by  Johnson  last  in  a 
letter  directed  to  yourself  &  brother  Hathorne,  &  as  for 
w*  debts  may  be  due  to  me  from  any  of  your  parts  as  you 
may  find  by  my  brothers  bookes  &  writings  Pray  be  pleased 
to  collect  y“  for  me  w***  w*  expedition  may  be  for  us  w®** 
I  shall  consider  you  soe  as  you  shall  1  hope  be  no  loser  by 
me  in  ye  leastwise.  As  for  y®  prizes  of  y*  goods  you  will 
finde  y"*  in  their  seyerall  Invoices  amongst  my  brother 
Hathorne’s  papers  w®**  is  first  cost  for  silver  in  y*  bay  by 
wholesale  &  severall  of  these  things  not  now  to  be  had 
for  money  as  Rum,  sugar  &  molasses  all  w®*'  are  extreame 
scarce  &  high  priced,  but  1  doubt  not  but  y®  time  brother 
Hathorne  hath  been  in  your  house  hath  given  you  an  in¬ 
sight  into  y®  way  &  manner  of  a  Retaille  trade  &  I  doubt 
not  but  it  would  have  been  for  my  advantage  if  you  bad 
taken  them  in  to  your  hands  before  now.  S'  I  under¬ 
stand  by  his  death  there  is  a  stoppage  put  to  y®  loading 
of  y®  lighter  &  therefore  I  would  earnestly  desire  you  to 
take  y*  care  &  trouble  upon  yourself  to  hasten  w*  possible 
maybe  y®  lighters  dispatch  w*  boards,  staves,  oars,  pork, 
beaf,  butter,  suet,  tallow,  hides  &  com,  &c  y*  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  to  put  aboard  y®  lighter,  &  if  possible  to  procure  her 
full  loading  y*  1  may  not  have  dead  fraight  to  pay,  as  for 
any  debts  y*  any  may  claime  from  brother  Hathorne  pray 
pay  none  till  you  hear  further  from  me.  As  for  y®  saws 
&  Raggs  for  y®  wheel,  w®**  I  hear  he  sold,  I  allow  not  of 
it,  neither  had  he  any  power  to  dispose  of  it. 

S'  as  for  his  funerall  charges  I  shall  allow  in  reason 
anything  y*  may  be  disburst  upon  y®  acc®  Sir,  my  brother 
Corwin  as  you  will  finde  by  his  writings  had  a  parcel  of 
goods  in  his  hands  concerning  w®**  he  orders  y“  in  all  re- 
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spects  to  yourself,  as  I  have  done  for  my  own.  ...  I 
hope  to  se  you  god  willing  early  in  y*  Spring.  Pray  S' 
advise  y*  mill  men  to  be  very  carefull  in  keeping  y*  mills 
....  for  I  hear  M'*  Say  ward  hath  taken  possession  of 
York  mills  again.  Though  1  fear  her  not  only  I  would 
prevent  needless  troubles. 

Yours 

Jonathan  Corwin. 


Wells  the  9  February  1679. 
Sir 

Mr.  Jonathan  Corwin,  my  sarvis  Remembered  to  you. 
these  are  to  let  you  know  y*  I  have  taken  great  Care  to 
load  the  lighter  since  Mr.  Hathorn  died  but  cannot  pro¬ 
cure  a  whole  loade  by  all  y**  men  1  can  use  because  his 
Debts  are  not  Due  untill  Aprill  next.  .  .  .  Sir,  Mr. 
Hathorn  did  not  Aquaint  me  at  all  about  Loading  of  y* 
vessel  nor  any  of  his  business  as  lettle  as  he  could  neither 
would  he  lett  me  know  what  leatters  Come  from  your 
selfe  at  any  time  ...  Sir  I  have  put  aboard  the  lighter 
3000  foot  of  merchantable  pine  Boards,  only  there  was 
47  foot  taken  out  to  make  a  Coffen  for  Mr.  Hathorn.  . . . 
Mr.  Hathome  hath  made  a  very  cleare  booke  and  detters 
hand  to  the  Booke ;  Sir  I  have  sent  the  day  Booke  to  you 
by  John  Johnson  and  a  copie  of  accounts.  .  .  .  The 
money  that  Mr.  Hathorn  had  when  be  died  was  but  2s.  in 
his  pockett  and  none  at  all  to  be  found  in  his  chest.  .  .  . 
Sir  If  you  Can  send  a  Barrell  of  tobackco  for  the  mill 
men  hath  none  to  smoke  therefore  there  is  necessitie  of  it. 

Joseph  Storer. 

— Curwen  M$». 


